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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrations of the Tragedies of AEschylus and 
Sophocles, from the Greek, Latin, and English 
Poets ; with an Introductory Essay. By J. F. 
Boyes, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
8vo. Oxford, Vincent; London, Whittaker. 

Tuts volume, which we trust is only the first of 

several (and the more the welcomer), seems to 

us like an old poetical book, taken from the 
shelf where it had lain unopened for years, and 
between the leaves of which we were in the 
habit, in earlier life, of depositing floral beau- 
ties from field and garden, whose bloom had 
perished, and whose scent had grown faint 
under our admiration. To preserve them still, 
though faded, and a memory of thoughts asso- 
ciated with them, in their growth, their flourish- 
ing, their gathering, their appropriation, or 
their decay, Were we had placed their withered 
petals, on the finding of which again, how many 
feelings are awakened, and how they blossomed 
once more in all their pristine freshness and 
odour! This hortus siccus is no dry garden for 
the mind, but redolent of passionate ies. 
The fair Ophelia, in her madness, could not 
conjure up more touching images; and, alas, 
there is too much of rue, and too little of pan- 
sies, in the recollection of those years on which 
we look back with eyes dimmed with tears, shed 
for the loss of so many we loved. Where are 
the frolicsome elves who, together with us, 
sought these heartsease in the woods? Where 
are the bright and lithsome forms linked to 
these rose-leaves? Where are the youthful 
schoolfellows and friends with whom we plucked 
these wild heaths? Where are the hopes that 
sprung up and expanded with these marigolds? 

Where the gay holyday-pleasures that accom- 

panied the gathering of these lilies, daffodils, 

hyacinths, violets, snowdrops, anemones, wall- 
flowers,—sought in their cool sylvan recess of 
emerald meadow and embowering copse, wild 

and mingled then, but once the garden of a 

holy brotherhood, and cultivated around their 

maison-diew. Where are all these?’ The honey- 
suckles are dead, and the nightshade of life 
climbs over the rest, and clasps them in its 
dark, overshadowing embrace, to be seen and 
thought of no more. Eheu! 
Tas yao doves 

Oray reodaory cevdees, ob riOnu’ iva 

Ziiy rovrov, &AN EurLuyoy tyovpeces veneer, 

When life with care is overcast, 

That man’s not said to live, but last. 

But what have Eschylus and Sophocles to 
do with melancholy reflections like these? In 
truth, it is not easy to eay; but the old poets, 
somehow or other, have the power of opening the 
well-springs of the human breast; and there is 
a sad delight in tracing the fountain, as it flows 
from them through later channels of immortal 
song. And the true poet’s voice, of all times, 
teaches the heart, as sound reaches the seat of 
echo—there is a response for ever. 

It is very interesting to place together simi- 

t ideas and even expressions, whether di- 
rectly derived from the ancients—or bearing a 
collateral resemblance to them—or being the 
same, but original, and arising from accidental 
coincidence or natural turn of imagination. 
{t was a faculty of this kind, and enjoyed to a 





wonderful extent, which made the conversation 
of Porson so deeply impressive, as he wandered 
from the earliest and most obscure Greek to 
the Elizabethan dramatist, and illustrated al- 
most every remarkable text by corresponding 
quotations from them, from the holy Scriptures, 
from the classics of Rome and other nations, 
and from the authors of our own day. The 
same, to a great degree, might be said of Sir 
James Mackintosh, only inferior to Porson in 
learning, but nearly his equal in the stores of 
literature he had treasured up, and was ready 
to pour out with an intellectual profusion that 
astonished his fortunate hearers. This book 
is what Porson and Mackintosh were. 

It is, therefore, only left for us to select 
some specimens of the transmission or simili- 
tude of poetical phrases and ideas from Mr. 
Boyes’s volume, the beauty and rarity of which 
will, we trust, even without their descents and 
analogies, recommend the bouquet to our readers. 

From the Agamemnon : 

1356 Dctroy tiuaros xaxdy. 

This curious phrase occurs in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Beowulph, according to Mr. Turner’s 
translation. 

Accept this bracelet, dear Beowulph: 

Be it an omen of reward to you; 

And these yarments, enjoy their wealth. 

Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 299. 
From the Choephore ; 
64 As’ alias’ ixeobivd’ tad xovos reogo, 
Tiras Qdvos rirnyty, ob dimgevdair. 
The floor 
Has stain of blood, and will be clean no more. 
Crabbe’s Borough, letter 20. Ellen Orford, 
69 Olvorts 3° ovrs vyudixay EdwAiwv 
HOF 
Pittye, oh pittye 
The virtue of a woman, marre not that 
Cannot be made again, this once defiled 
Not ali the ocean waves can purifye 
Or wash my staine away ; you seek to soyle 
That, which the radiant splendour of the sun 
Cannot make bright again. 
T. Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece. 
70 Tlegos vs reverts ix pestis Od00 
Baivovrts roy yoigouvoy 
Povey xaBeigovrts ioioay arny. 
According to Scholefield, Xepouvoy pédvov xabai- 
povres ZAovoay udrny. 

Quis Tanais, aut quis Nilus, aut quis Persica 

Violentus undé Tigris, aut Rhenus ferox, 

Tagusve Ibera turbidus gaza fluens, 

Abluere dextram poterit ? 

Seneca, Herc. Fur. act v. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? Macbeth, act ii. se. 2, 

Let these dew-drops wash away. my spot !— 
It will not cleanse. Oh, to what sacred flood 
Shall I resort, to wash away this blood ? 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Faithful Shep- 
herdess, act v. sc. 4. 
If Trent or Thames could scour my foul offence. 
Bishop Hall's Satires, b. vi. sat. 1. 
Thou grim murderer 
On whom the dead man’s blood, the quick man’s 


ears, 
Now call with twofold vengeance oe 
a a ee ae where art thou, 
With thy red hands that never may be cleansed ? 
rot. Wilson’s Convict, part i. sc. 1. 
148 ‘Tysis d8 xaxvrois travbiTeiw voues, 
Tlastive rou Vavovros ilavdauives. 
She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath, 
Rekindled all the fading melodies, 
With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath, 
She had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death. 
helley’s Adonais. 








And after him, full many other moe, 
As everie one in order lov’d him best, 
Gan dight themselves t’ expresse their inward woe, 
With dolefull layes, unto the time addrest : 
The which I here in order will rehearse 
As fittest fow'rs to deck his mournfull hearse. 
The Doleful Lay of Clorinda, attributed to 
Mary Countess of Pembroke. 
Many similar sentences will occur to the ge- 
nerality of our poetical readers ; but we continue 
to choose the most striking, which refer to 
passages much admired and quoted, 
From the Furies: 
172. Mi xe} AwBotice rryvev deynoriy guy, 
Xeuorrdrov Odpmsyyos toguciutvor. 
There are several instances of the comparison 
of the serpent and the arrow. 
Ecce procul sevus sterilis se robore trunci 
Torsit et immisit, jaculum vocat Africa, serpens 


Deprensum est, que funda rotat, quam lenta volarent 
Quam segnis Scythice strideret arundinis aer. 
Lucan. ix. 822-827. 
They then speedily 
Let fly forth 
Showers of arrows, 
Serpents of Hilda. . 
Anglo-Saxon poem of Judith. 
"Piug’ iBogt, rolw ivariyusos Ht DeaxoveTs. 
ie Oppian. Cyneg. i. 520. 
Rumpat et serpens iter institutum 
<n & 6 & similis sagitte. z 
Hor. III. xxvii. 5. 
The full glance flies, 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew; 
Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Byron’s Don Juan, canto ii. st. 117. 


From the Seven against Thebes: 
538 “Os obx idou yAdooruy, teyuetov arte, 
"Eow ruddy eiouray, cAdaive xan. 
Some read %w mvady here; but the &rep épy- 
drwy may be enough to justify the following 
quotations : 

Nature, thou know’st, knowing what an un- 
ruly engine the tongue is, hath set teeth round 
about for watchmen; now, sir, my master’s old 
age hath coughed out all his teeth, and that’s 
the cause it runs so much at liberty. 

Brewer’s Lingua, act iii. se. 2. 

God, of his endlesse goodnesse, 

Walled a tongue with teeth and lippes eke, 


For man shulde him advisen what he speke. 
Chaucer’s Manciple’s Tale. 
713 X@ovee voici Sseryras, ; 
‘Oncoay xeei COsmivoros xarintiy, 
Tai usyaaray rediov &oigous. 
Add to the passages in Henry VI. part i. 
act v. sc. 5; and King John, act iv. sc. 2. 
How little room 
Do we take up in death, that living know 
No bounds ! Shirley’s Wedding, act iv. sc. 4. 
Much you had of land and rent, 


Your length in clay's now competent, 
Webster’s Dutchess of Malf, 


Narrow is thy dwelling now, dark the place 


| of thine abode; with three steps I compass thy 
' tomb, oh thou that wast so great before. 


Ossian, Songs of Selma. 

Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 
Save that wherein at length they crumble bone by bone ? 

Childe Harold, eant. i. st, 42. 
Alas! how slim! dishonourably slim! 
And cramm'd into a place we blush to name, 
Proud royalty. Blair’s Grave, 


Also Ovid. Met. v. 135, 
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From Antigone: 
791 


Tuteos sdAsxreov m 
Niugas, civ prydron wagsdeos iv dexwis 
Otopeiiv 


Aad 
Usurping beauties, that create 
A government tyrannical 
In Love’s free state, 
Justice hath to the sword of your edged eyes 
His equal balance joined, his sage head lies 
In Love’s soft lap, which must be just and wise. 
Hark how the stern law breathes 
Forth amorous sighs, and now prepares 
No fetters but of silken wreaths 
And braided hairs. 
Carew on the Lord Chief Justice’s 
election of Lady A. W. 
Love is a greater law, by my pan, 
Than may be given of any earthly man. 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. 
1241 Kai ris eyay yale terri rev ovyiis Baigos. 
This awful silence, that unbroken reigns 
Through earth and air, awakes attention more 
Than thunder. Lillo’s Arden, act v. sc. 2. 
Silence sleeps here, 
As ’twere the death of sound, appalling more 
Than uproar. Shee’s Alasco, act ii. se. 1. 
This dead silence 
Makes me more apprehend than all the noise 
That madmen raise. 
Lee’s Cesar Borgia, act iii. se. 1, 


From Trachiniz: 
3 tivo: tis, ove” ti xenercs, ovr’ $i cw xaxes. 
See (kd. Tyr. sub fin. Add, 


Life, without the end considered, can 
Afford but half the story of the man. 
Quarles’s Job Militant, meditat. 7. 
Praise a fair day at night. 
hirley’s Epilogue to the Example. 
Miro udyey siens rely redtvricaye’ idus. 
Gnome. Monostich. Poet. Gnom. Grec., Leips. 1829. 
Though in the race I see some swiftly run, 
I will not crown them till the day be done. 
Beaumont (Sir John) on the Marchioness 
of Winchester. 
"AN inl wie xeel yore 
Tlaes xuxdrover, olov ae~ 
xmrev orgopades xéAtubor. 
* Exades. 
Méves yang or” iodo 
NUvz Beoroiosy, 
Ours rrctros* &AA agus Bie 
Baxt, ci 3° ixloxsres 
Xeaigty rs nai origiobas. 
“A xai ol rev meverouy tAtioN Myw 
Tad’ aiiv doves. 
This worlde’s transmutation 


129 


Joy after wo, and after wo gladnesse. 
Chaucer’s Knight's Tale. 
Strange vicissitudes of human fate, 
Still altering, never in a steady state, 
Good after ill, and after pain delight, 
Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 
Thus human life does various forms display, 
And grief and joy succeed like night and day. 
Crowne’s Charles VIII. act v. 
The most apposite is from Turberville. 
When stormie clouds from darkned skyes are fled, 
Then Phoebus shewes his gay and golden hed, 
His princely pride appeeres when showres are past, 
And after day the night ensues as fast ; 
When bo ied hath his trembling carcas showne, 
And with his frosty foot the day downe throwne, 
Then in leaps Hstas, gay with gladsome gleams, 
That harvest brings, and dries up winter streames.’ 
Wherefore doe not despaire, thou loving wight, 
For seas do ebbe and flow by nature's might : 
From worse to good our haps are changed oft. 
Turberville’s After Misadventures come Good Haps. 


I might add many more instances.”” 

We have only to notice a very agreeable in- 
troduction, with which the author has prefaced 
his very pleasing task. ; 


— —— 








Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. I. 
No. 1. 8vo, pp. 78. Boston, C. C. Little and 
J. Brown. London, Wiley and Putnam. 

Wuar a pleasure it is to meet our brethren 

across the Atlantic on a field like this!’ There 

is no repudiation, no Texas, no Oregon, no 





boundary-line here: the victor is most admired 
by the conquered. It is 
“ As if a brother should a brother dare” 

to excel in spreading the blessings of civilisa- 
tion throughout the earth, and bringing home 
knowledge to improve ourselves, from regions 
which have long lain in the depths of bar- 
barism and darkness. 

The formation of an Oriental Society in the 
United States is to be hailed by every lover of 
literature with great satisfaction. The mis- 
sionaries of that country are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished not only for their religious zeal, 
but for their ardent cultivation of the languages 
of the countries they visit, and research into 
their history and antiquities. Well may the 
inaugural lecture boast— 

“Our missionary establishments are more 
active, particularly in relation to the languages 
and literature of different countries, than those 
of any other nation; and I believe we may, 
without fear of contradiction, state as a fact, 
that among our missionaries we have a greater 
number of proficients in various languages of 
the East and other parts of the world, than 
are to be found among the missionaries of any 
other nation. In the next place, our travellers 
are multiplying every day; and they now travel 
with a vastly greater stock of preparatory know- 
ledge than could formerly be furnished in our 
country.” And it is added, on good authority, 
that there are “ about one hundred and fifty 
American missionaries of liberal education, 
with numbers of subordinate assistants.” 

From these much may justly be expected; 
and the pages of the Literary Gazette have borne 
frequent testimony to the invaluable services 
of the American missionaries in Ceylon and 
elsewhere, and more recently in Turcomania 
and the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Of the address contained in this No., with 
which the Transactions of the American Orien- 
tal Society commence, all that we need say is, 
that it is an able and comprehensive view of 
the existing European condition of intercourse 
with, and acquisitions from, all the Eastern 
world. It will amply repay perusal. 


The Religion of Ancient Britain, &c. §c.. By G. 
Smith, F.A.S.,M.R.S.L.,&c. Pp. 550. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 

Mr. Smirtu has read much and diligently ; and 
has consequently put together a volume con- 
taining a very circumstantial view of the reli- 
gion of our country in ancient times. That he 
has not philosophised much upon theaccounts he 
has adopted, may, to many, be a recommenda- 
tion of his labours; and if he occasionally ap- 
pears to take matters for granted which would 
admit of grave question, it leaves the reader 
more at freedom to form his own estimate of 
the value of the statements. But Mr. Smith’s 
one great object, to reconcile historical with 
scriptural truth, and also to bring the vast 
material of many large works within the com- 
pass of a few hundred pages, has been ably ac- 
complished by this publication. 

He begins with a glance at the aborigines of 
Britain, and relies more on the triads than we 
should do; and then treats of our Island as 
visited by Phenicians and Greeks, and colo- 
nised from Gaul. The Druidical theology is 
then put forward, and is held to be originally 
more pure than is generally accredited. The 
Roman invasion and following wars prepare 
the way for the introduction of Christianity ; 
and the author is inclined to think that St. 
Paul was the first missionary. The organisa- 
tion, government, and extension of the church 








— its contentions and heresies—to the period 
of the Saxon invasion, are described; and the 
great change brought by these warlike pagans 
shewn to have fallen upon an errant system, and 
left only asmall portion of the Island adhering to 
a Christian faith. Mr. S. dwells upon the pro- 
gress of error in the church of Rome, and the 
enormous increase of clerical power. St. Au- 
gustine and other apostles and saints preached 
their doctrines, and were followed; but Arian. 
ism, Pelagianism, a belief in transubstantia- 
tion and purgatory, the invocation of saints, 
the worship of images, the adoration of the 
Virgin, and other corruptions, are represented 
to have crept in, till, in the eighth century, the 
Anglo-Saxon church was a blot of priestcraft 
and superstition. Concluding observations point 
the writer’s data and arguments against “ po- 
pery,” and invoke a firm adherence to revealed 
truth and the holy Scriptures. As sample of 
his style and opinions, we quote the following:— 

“The augury and divination of the Druids 
now Sued one attention. It is evident from 
holy Scripture, that Jehovah gave to the first 
family prophetic intimations of future events, 
The same course was pursued in the case of 
Noah: he was informed of the approaching 
deluge; all its important circumstances were 
foretold to the pious patriarch; and after this 
terrible event he was further made acquainted 
with certain things which should occur, and 
others which should not. All this must have 
powerfully impressed the human mind with 
the important fact, that the Divine Being cer- 
tainly foreknows future events, and, on certain 
special occasions, for wise purposes, communi- 
cates a measure of this knowledge to mankind. 
What further prophetic information, if any, was 
communicated to the post-diluvian world, from 
this time to that of the dispersion, we are not 
informed; and on this point it would be vain 
to speculate. Yet it is certain that, in the ear- 
liest ages of every ancient nation, we find the 
existence of prophecy distinctly recognised, 
There appears to have been entertained a 
widely-spread opinion, that God did on certain 
occasions foretell future events, and that this 
was generally done through human instrumen- 
tality. Hence the oracles, divination, and au- 
guries of the heathen world. In what manner 
these were first instituted cannot now be ascer- 
tained; the causes are buried in extreme anti- 
quity. Nor can we go at length into the ques- 
tion of the agency through which the informa- 
tion fvas conveyed to those who used these 
several means of inquiry.” , 

No doubts intimated? Speaking of the 
northern gods, Mr. S. says :— ‘ ~< 

“ As Thor was greatly reverenced in Britain, 
it will be fitting to offer some further informa- 
tion respecting him. He is said to be ‘ the 
most illustrious amongst the gods. He is 
called Asa-Thor, or the Lord Thor. He is 
the bravest of gods and men.’ He was master 
of three very precious things. The first was 
‘a mace or club, which, as often as he dis- 
charged it, returned again to his hand of itself. 
He grasped it with gauntlets of iron. He was 
further possessed of a girdle, which had the 
virtue to renew his strength as often as it was 
needful. It was with these formidable arms 
that he overthrew to the ground the monsters 
and giants, when the gods sent him to oppose 
their enemies.’ But, what is more remarkable, 
Thor is not only considered as a defender and 
avenger of the gods in their conflicts with the 
giants and other evil powers; he is also called 
‘the Eldest of Sons,’ as being the first and 
principal intelligence proceeding from the 
union of Deity with matter. He was therefore 
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constituted ‘a middle divinity, a mediator 
between God and man.’ It is very probable 
that many people venerated him as the intel- 
ligence who animated the sun and fire. The 
former notion bears so striking an analogy to 
the great doctrine of the New Testament, that 
we should strongly suspect it had been bor- 
rowed from it in a very early period of the 
Christian era, if the religion of the ancient 
Persians (to which the latter opinion has been 
already shewn to bear some resemblance) had 


inclination which there otherwise exists to give 
this branch of electro-physiology, as the Ger- 
mans call it, a fair examination. 

On the other hand, as is exemplified in the 
first work on our list, there is an assumption 
of the discovery of a rationale of the electro- 
physiological phenomena, which is not at all 
borne out by facts. The assumed rationale is 
what has been hitherto generally admitted ; 
but the proofs are any thing but what will be 
d d satisfactory or sufficient to bring mes- 





not inculeated a doctrine precisely similar. 
This people, who pretended that their faith 
had been reformed and improved under the 
direction of the patriarch Abraham, are said 
to have believed that Mythra, who was also 
regarded as the sun, was a mediator between 
Ormuzd and his creatures. He is occupied, 
according to M. Du Perron, who has examined 
the subject at large, ‘ in continually opposing 
the powers of evil; for which purpose he has 
one thousand ears and ten thousand eyes, and 
flies between heaven and earth armed with a 
massy club. He is the source of light, pro- 
vides the sun for the use of the earth, watches 
over the law, defends the soul after death from 
the touch of impure spirits, and is a mediator 
between Ormuzd and his creatures.’ The wor- 
ship of the Persians had, in this respect, as in 
a great many others, the most exact resem- 
blance to that of this people [the Scandina- 
vians].”” 

From these two quotations it will be seen 
that this is not a book of the kind from which 
we are in the habit of transferring much to our 
polemico-hating pages; but it is, nevertheless, 
one which will convey much interesting in- 
formation to every class of readers. 





The Rationale of Magnetism, Animal and Mental, 
tested by Experiments of a novel kind, and 


established by Facts. By Samuel Spurrell. 

12mo, pp. 82. London, Richardson. 

Mesmerism, and its’ Opponents ; with a Narrative 
of Cases. By George Sandby, jun., M.A., 
Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. Small 8vo, pp. 278. 
London, Longman and Co. 

Dr. Elliotson and Phreno-Mesmerism. A Review 
in the “ London Polytechnic Magazine and 
Journal of Science, &c.’’ Edited by Thomas 
Stone,M.D. No.V., May 1844. Mortimer. 

MesMERIsM, which has rapidly assumed a vi- 
gorous vitality, and the reality and utility of 
which have, despite the shallow wit of unphi- 
losophical critics, been maintained by a number 
of cautious and practical men, is for the moment 
retarded in its progress by public exhibitors of 
its often painful phenomena; and hurried, on 
the other hand, to a maturity that has no real 
foundation by enthusiastic followers whose in- 
tellects have apparently never been trained to 
the severity of scientific investigation. 

In regard to the first, it is not by public 
exhibitions that delicate experiments on the 
human frame can be conducted in due com- 
pliance with the conditions which are essential 
to their success. Those conditions can only be 
fully appreciated by men who are accustomed to 
the niceties which the demonstration of the sim- 
plest phenomena in chemistry and electricity 
requires. The failures, therefore, which arise 
from the disturbing influences of a crowded 
audience on the nervous system of the patient ; 
the disgust occasioned by the disputes between 
the lecturer and the spectators; the suspicion, 
and perhaps occasionally the detection, of im- 
postures, totally unconnected with mesmerism, 
and eliminated rather by the ardent expectancy 
of the public than by the natural progress of 
the experiments, are constantly checking the 





merism among the inductive sciences, and 
which would be the case were its rationale 
clearly and scientifically established. It is 
fair to state, however, that there are some 
phenomena of a remarkable kind described in 
this little work ; and several experiments are 
detailed to shew that, under certain favourable 
circumstances, the fluid, like a semi-luminous 
atmosphere, may be seen by the patient, and 
that further electrical phenomena of attraction 
and repulsion can be induced. The work is 
very curious in other respects, as it is impos- 
sible to say by whom it is written. Mr. Spurrell 
says (p. 20): “ My organ of self-esteem is not 
sufficiently enlarged to enable—to induce me 
to claim the merit of so important a discovery. 
No! it is to Mr. B. Dann, of Maidstone, in 
Kent, to whom we are solely indebted for it.” 
In experiment 16th (p. 33), the patient says, 
“ IT saw Mr. Dann (meaning myself) ;” and 
experiment 19th is still more confused: but 
there exist greater curiosities than these in 
the narrative of a series of phenomena belong- 
ing to the clairvoyant wonders of electro-phy- 
siology, which transcend almost all the miracles 
hitherto related. It appears that Mr. Dann 
can so train his patients to ultra-vision and 
communion of intercourse as to send them at a 
moment’s notice where he likes, and that he 
can thus obtain whatever information he desires 
from spots however remote and inaccessible to 
others ; and further, that by a process of intro- 
vision the patient can, under such circum- 
stances, mesmerise and establish himself in 
communication with others, and enable them 
to sign a document. 

Powers such as these must evidently be of 
great practical value from their varied means 
of application. A newspaper-editor in posses- 
sion of a well-trained patient could send him 
to read the despatches in the Foreign-office as 
soon as written, while another could be attend- 
ing the divan of the Sublime Porte; and it is 
obvious that the obtaining of mesmeric signa- 
tures admits of a wide scope for industrious 
pursuits. Yet numerous cases such as these 
are related by Messrs. Spurrell and Dann. 
For example: in experiment 20, E. Wisenden 
is sent from Maidstone to the Bank, where he 
saw an iron chest with a great quantity of so- 
vereigns in it; the date of all of which was 1842. 
In exp. 17th, the same patient is sent to the 
Telegraph on Boxley-hills, where he very pla- 
cidly peruses the indications as put down in 
the book, “ Arrived, outward bound, with stores,” 
and “ Arrived, homeward bound, with troops” 
(p. 34) ; but these are only gentle preliminaries 
to the more curious investigations contained in 
experiments 23 and following, in which Mr. 
Wisenden is sent, without the knowledge of 
the lord chamberlain, or of even the police au- 
thorities, to reside, from July 13th to Aug. 2d, 
at Buckingham Palace! ‘The results are, as 
may be imagined, very interesting; although 
it is lucky for scandal-lovers that the patient 
was a wise and modest young person, who, 
except on public occasions, preferred the gar- 
den and the kitchen to the private apartments. 
The Queen’s watch is minutely described ; and 





her Majesty is probably little aware that she 
was visited by Mr. Wisenden, according to the 
published account (p. 42), when in a private 
apartment with her amiable consort, on the 14th 
of July, 1843, when there were many people on 
the outside in the passage. On the 15th, he 
walks in the garden with her Majesty. On the 
17th, he rode out from the palace in an open 
carriage with a lady and gentleman. On the 
24th, Wisenden took another person with him 
from Maidstone to see the palace; and being 
now intimate with all its details, shewed him 
all about it. On the 20th, the “ old King of 
Hanover” arrived, and there was a state-ball, 
at which, in order to find out who the different 
personages were, he looked into their pockets, 
and read their cards. After this he went to 
supper in Tippoo Saib’s tent, where he heard 
the Duke of Wellington descant in eloquent 
terms on the siege of Seringapatam. It is 
obvious that it will require the immediate in- 
stitution of a new mesmero-detective force to 
keep out such intruders as these. In the first 
place, they are invisible; in the second, bolts 
and bars are nothing to them; and in the third, 
they can see through iron-ribbed chests with 
the same facility as through vellum- bound 
books, sealed letters, or coat-pockets ! 

It is not surprising that, after such strange 
statements as these find their place in print- 
ed books, mesmerists should be charged with 
holding communion with the devil. Mr. 
M‘Neile first sounded the charge, and it was 
re-echoed by those who were most interested 
in tightening the chains with which they had 
enthralled the weakest members of their flock, 
till throughout the country denunciations were 
heard on the wickedness of the system, and 
the more virtuous practisers of the art (see the 
Rev. Mr. Sandby’s work, p. 39) were expelled 
from society, and then mourned over as the 
hopeless victims of Satanic cruelty! This, as 
an emanation of priestcraft, is only in accord- 
ance with its history in all its various shapes ; 
but when coming from laymen, when echoed in 
the London Polytechnic Magazine, it becomes 
one of those deplorable examples of mind 
sinking before manifestation, which deprive 
the critics of all claims to sympathy or atten- 
tion. If two ignorant fanatical ladies should 
so far forget themselves, and what is due to 
others, as to consider Dr. Elliotson in league 
with the devil, we feel hurt, but not surprised : 
the sex may be the “ fairest,” but it is not 
always the strongest-minded, especially when 
religious feelings are in the question; but when 
a writer of a journal ‘so called” of science 
attempts to justify the said ladies by the natural 
exasperation of the doctor, whose language is 
compared to that of ‘‘ apostate angels,” we feel 
that there must be some underhand design in 
thus connecting human failings with religious 
influences—the object and aim of which it is 
not our province to examine into, unless, in- 
deed, the whole may be put down to the simple 
ambition of committing clever outrages, no 
matter upon whom— 

‘“‘ The truth or justice matters not a particle, 

Provided that one writes an amusing article.” 

Mr. Sandby’s work, it remains for us to no- 
tice, has grown out of a patiphlet in answer to 
Mr. M‘Neile, which we have previously favour- 
ably noticed. To those who are not deterred 
by ;the many follies and extravagances which 
are unavoidably mixed up With the singular 
phenomena presented by elée¢tro-physiology, it 
will be a very acceptable work. It is ably and 
clearly written, in the most Virtuous spirit, and 
with a true religious feeling; and while it brings 
persecution from some, it cannot fail by others 
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to be viewed as conferring honour and distinc- 
tion on its author, who is evidently a learned 
man, of sound, judicious, and enlightened views, 
and truly religious, far removed from indiffer- 
ence, and yet without bigotry. 





Tales of the Camp and Cabinet. By Col. J. M. 

Tucker. 2 vols. London, T. C. Newby. 
Since the period of B io’s D one we 
have had many volumes produced upon his 
model, though not many with his success. 
Chaucer did well. 

Prompted by such patterns, Col. Tucker 
has framed his Tales on the supposition of 
a Club of Veterans wintering at Nice; and to 
make it nice wintering, each agreeing to tell 
a story in turn, or anecdotes of their lives and 
adventures. What a capital and entertaining 
work, by the by, might be spun out by a real, 
well-assorted club of this kind, instead of a 
fabulous one! We fancy, however, that the 
gallant colonel is his own club; or, Hercules- 
like, knocks about with one made for his use. 
Some of the knobs are, as far as we know, 
new; others are of old wood. Between ori- 
ginal and adopted, there is considerable va- 
riety; and readers of various tastes may find 
wherewithal to amuse themselves. 

A Spanish colonel begins the battle with a 
life of the celebrated Cabrera, whose sanguinary 
career, and whose vengeance for yet more atro- 
cious injuries done to him, have become pro- 
minent even over the general blood-stained 
enormities of unhappy Spain. The butchers 
publicly shot his poor aged mother as a traitor! 
and he rewarded them for the deed by shooting 
prisoners like dogs. The narrative here given 
of his adventures and extraordinary rise seems 
like a translation; for at page 66 we read the 
singular English, “ Before he was seized with 
illness his look had a singular brightness, 
which this illness rendered to lessen.” There 
are several other Spanish pieces in the collec- 
tion, relating to ancient histories as well as to 
latter events, 

A night at La Scala, told by @ Major Col- 
bourne, gives a fanatico description of the début 
of Malibran. 

“ Were I at her tomb (exclaims ¢he enthusi- 
astic major), I would plant a cypress there, to- 
gether with a rose, emblems of a life of love 
flourishing in grief; nor should the amaranth 
be forgotten, for she has left a memory behind 
her that even time can never obliterate. And 
in recalling her image, years long past bring 
to my mind the recollection of the time when 
one beautiful evening in Italy, 1 was seated on 
the steps of a porticoed dwelling, silvered by 
the moon—the hour being past midnight. All 
around slumbered, save a nightingale. Near 
me rose a wide-spreading beech, on which it 
sang, while echo, like an enamoured spirit, re- 
sponded to its sweet lays. On each wild thrill 
I hung—with each low, stilly note I became 
wrapt in delight. Suddenly the lay ceased. 
Gazing upwards on the tremulous stars, I per- 
ceived a large bird, which shadowed in its flight 
the bosom of the moon. I then divined the 
truth, and the cruel fate of the night-minstrel 
—it had become the prey of that demon-bird. 
How did it not resemble the fate of Maria Mali- 
bran! for sudden as that bird of rapine rushed 
on the nightingale,sso death descended on 
her; and beauty, arid genius, and melody were 
strangled in their bloom, with a pall, dark and 
impenetrable, thrown over them, never more 
to be uplifted.” 

But grafted on this kind of what Braham 
was accustomed to call tusy-usy-ism, there 
is a singular anecdote of a Milanese dame, 





blazing with diamonds, and challenged by a 
wild voice from the pit as having obtained 
them through murder; and if the tale be true, 
she did so,—the Buonapartan General Lecchi 
having destroyed their owner to satisfy her 
ambition, and only escaping execution for the 
crime through the intercession of Murat. 

A biographical sketch of a Major Balfour, a 
legend of Lombardy, and other things of dif- 
ferent character, come off the club, as cricket- 
balls off a bat, without presenting us aught for 
acatch. So we allow the author to score and 
go on. 

An account of the death of Blucher is the 
most striking, and of the deepest cast of su- 
perstition. As it runs, Blucher in early life 
revisiting his paternal home after a long ab- 
sence, in a dreary and proper spectral night, 
finds all desolate, till penetrating into an inner 
room he is received by his dead father, mother, 
and four sisters, who predict his death, and his 
mother fastens a bracelet on him. The con- 
clusion is, that after all his glories have been 
gathered, he on a particular day invites the 
king, who is inhis neighbourhood, to see him, 
to whom he relates the story, points to the 
clock for the consummation of the time, and 
dies, 

A sketch of Handsome Jack, and one or two 
others, smack rather too much of the mess- 
room for our applause of them in print; but 
there is a good story of the hoary regicide, Da- 
vid, painting a sign of the Break of Day some- 
where about Brussels. A eulogy on women 
flows fitly from a gallant soldier’s mouth, and 
may recommend him and his work to the fair 
sex; but as he is equally at home in some anec- 
dotes of Napoleon, as told by one of his personal 
staff, we will conclude with two or three of 
these. 

“In the imperial palace it was never known 
before-hand the week or even the day when 
Napoleon would quit his residence to take the 
command of his troops. It was invariably ex- 
pected, that all the officers, both civil and mili- 
tary, should be ready to follow him at a mo- 
ment’s notice; for he never informed those 
whom he wished to take with him until a few 
hours before his departure; and, as they kaew 
not the place he would yo to, each one patiently 
waited until the grand marshal should commu- 
nicate the orders of the emperor. Those orders 
once given, the preparations for the journey 
were soon made: we were then ready to follow 
Napoleon to the end of the world, if he had or- 
dered us. At the time to which I am referring, 
he chose to depart from St. Cloud in the middle 
of the night, accompanied in his carriage by his 
grand marshal and grand equerry, and passed 
over, with the rapidity of light, a space of one 
hundred and fifty French leagues in less than 
thirty-six hours. The order of the journey 
was as follows. On the left side of the carriage, 
an aid-de-camp on service rode; on the right, 
the equerry on service; the other aid-de-camp, 
the equerries, the orderly-officers, the Mame- 
luke Rustan, and the domestics of the suite, 
accompanied the carriage; while all these were 
followed by an escort of the chasseurs of the 
guard, and the guides, commanded by an offi- 
cer. On they precipitated themselves like a 
hurricane, in full trot, night as well as by day, 
for eight, ten, and even twelve leagues, some- 
times without even halting. We, who were 
obliged to follow this whirlwind, during the 
night above all, were, as you might suppose, 
not very well at our ease. In places where the 
road might be narrow, we would sometimes 
run one upon another, and with an ardour and 





zeal that had the appearance of something 





savage init. Evil to him who was not a good 
horseman, or perfectly sure of his horse; for, 
in tumbling, he would be sure of being trod 
under foot by the horses in his rear, before 
their riders would be able to arrest their speed, 
On went the torrent—on we precipitated our. 
selves—in heat or in rain, on the ice, across the 
snow, the dust, or the mist, to be always within 
the reach of the voice of our master, or to ob. 
tain one single look from him. Those who least 
suffered the fatigue were the orderly-officer, 
the page, the groom, and twelve chasseurs of 
the [guard, who all preceded the carriage at 
about six paces, these not having the fear of 
a reprimand in consequence of the postilions 
regulating their movements by the pace of their 
horses. Napoleon, notwithstanding, almost 
constantly thought that the postilions never 
drove quite fast enough. ‘They go along like 
ducked hens!’ he would exclaim, while striking 
his fist against the side of the carriage; ‘we 
shall never arrive!’ Then lowering one of the 
front sash-windows, he would thrust out his 
head, and address himself to the postilions, 
‘Get on! get on! are you asleep? you make 
no progress: get on, then!’ Whenever Napo- 
leon stopped on the road, the whole of the suite 
did the same, and dismounted, excepting the 
chasseurs of the escort, who remained in their 
saddles. If the emperor got out of the car- 
riage, four of the guides would dismount, fix 
bayonets, present arms, and remain around him 
in single files; but not an officer moved from 
his place, unless Napoleon gave the word, by 
saying, ‘ Dismount, gentlemen.’ If any of those 
who were to have joined him remained in the 
rear, they sometimes did not arrive at head- 
quarters until a day after a victory, or perhaps 
the campaign had ended. ‘It is good time to 
arrive, ma foi!’ Napoleon would exclaim to a 
loiterer; ‘happily, sir, we did without you.’” 

The following is redolent of the bull: “ Na- 
poleon left the carriage when he wished to 
respire the air, or to mount a declivity on foot, 
to reconnoitre the enemy.” 

We are not sure, however, that we should 
blame the writer for this blunder; there are so 
many typographical errors, and so much care- 
lessness in the printing, that the sense is often 
obscured, if not defeated. ‘Thus in the first 
volume we read of a general officer: * In the 
field he never shewed the least energy; and in 
a heavy gale of wind at sea, I have seen him 
timed as the veriest old woman.” It cost us a 
thought to discover that being ‘timed’ meant 
being ‘ timid.’ But to conclude: 

“ Before any serious engagement was ex- 
pected to take place, and when circumstances 
obliged Napoleon to remain for some time in 
the open air, whether in the morning or in the 
evening, the grooms and domestics of the escort 
always prepared a large fire, nourished by an 
extraordinary quantity of wood, comprised of 
entire branches of trees, of enormous logs, and 
even of beams. During this time, Berthier, 
Duroc, or Caulincourt, were his faithful com- 
panions. It was rare, on such an occasion, 
that any other than these three persons were 
to be found with him, unless ke happened to 
send for any one from whom he expected some 
information, or to deliver instructions, or to 
convey orders to any particular marshal. All, 
save the three mentioned persons, remained at 
a distance of about fifty yards from him, and 
formed a species of circle round the fire of the 
emperor. Before this fire he would walk alone, 
now and then whistling in a low key, while 
waiting to hear the sound of a cannon, or any 
other signal agreed upon with the chiefs of 
corps. After he became tired, he would take 
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apinch of snuff, strike here and there his feet 
against any pebbles he might encounter in his 
perambulation; sometimes push the wood more 
into the fire with them, and thus frequently 
scorch his boots.” 





Wild Love, and other Tales. From the German 
of De la Motte Fouqué. 12mo. J. Burns. 
Four tales of that earnest superstitionist De la 
Motte Fouqué, got up in the publisher's usual 
manner, artistically embellished, and handsome 
in paper and typography. Of the text, we have 
nothing to say that has not been said a hundred 
times. The author possesses the power of run- 
ning away with the mind of his readers; and 
even his most extravagant fancies are as popular 
as his natural and interesting narratives. But 
he has Nature in the midst of his extrava- 

gancies, and that accounts for it. 


The Apprentice. Edited by the Artisan Club. 

Vol. I. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Tue weekly compilation from February 3 to 
July 20, bound up in a double-column quarto 
volume of 200 pages, and full of useful matter, 
thrown together in that desultory form which 
is not so impressive on the mind, and conse- 
quently not so instructive, as connected sub- 
jects and consecutive reasoning. Still, much 
information is conveyed, and what does tell 
must do good. One of the principal and ori- 
ginal features in the later Nos. appears in the 
shape of lectures by W. J. Fox, Esq., whose 
eloquence has so frequently brought down 
thunders of applause at the anti-corn-law meet- 
ings, and whose opinions are very generally 
known. Appreciating highly as we do his 
great powers of oratory, we confess that when 
we read, as at pages 161-2, an unqualified ap- 
probation of the French Revolution and all its 
horrors (‘‘reaction”’), it does detract very 
considerably from our approbation of the work 
as addressed either to mature artisans or youth- 
ful apprentices. Violent politics should have 
no place in such publications. 


The Horseman, §c. §c. By H. R. Hershberger, 
Instructor of Riding at the U. S. Military 
Academy. Pp. 141. New York, H. G. 
Langley. 

Wirn “cuts,” as the sabre-exercise required, 
and general remarks and instructions, which 
offer nothing new for us to quote, approve, or 
gainsay. The etchings are very poor, the horse 
being frequently in what in human affairs we 
should call a false position; but here only 
meaning that his fore and hind legs are not 
in proper relation to each other, as regards the 
action. The riders, too, are perpendicular be- 
yond all allowance. They are not seated. Look 
atthe Elgin Marbles. Men placed upright in 
this manner have no power for resistance, or to 
humour the animal motion. If it be a riding- 
school, it is a bad one. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Earl of Rosse’s Telescope.—Though not 
perfectly finished, it is stated by Sir J. South, 
ina letter to the Times, that this mighty engine 
was on Wednesday week directed heavenward 


fora view of the stars. The noble owner, whose 
labours in forming every part of it cannot be 
too much eulogised, writes that the metal, just 
Polished, is of a pretty good figure ; and that 
with a power of 500, the nebula known as No. 2 
of Messier’s Catalogue was even more mag- 
tificent than the nebula No. 13 of Messier when 
seen with his lordship’s telescope of 3 feet dia- 
meter and 27 feet focus. Cloudy weather pre- 
vented farther observation. The diameter of 
this metal is 6 feet and the focus 54. 


=| ignorant people, in the employment of persons 





Photographs.—We have recently seen some 
very beautiful photographic productions at M. 
Claudet’s rooms, both of Daguerreotypes and 
Calotypes, or, as M. Claudet has re-named the 
latter, Talbotypes. Changes in titles selected 
by the discoverer we ordinarily deprecate; but 
perhaps the present one is excusable, inasmuch 
as the original name was not distinctive, whilst 
that now selected is, at least of the two great 
photographic discoveries ; moreover, the change 
reflects English modesty, and exhibits French 
justice. Of these Talbotypes we have to speak 
more particularly at present. Their beautiful 
brown tint recommends them strongly to the 
public; it is far more becoming, and more 
natural, than the metallic hue of the Daguerre- 
otype. One drawback to them is, the compa- 
rative length of time the sitter is required to 
retain a fixed position and a pleasing expres- 
sion. The Daguerreotype is instantaneous ; in 
less than a second of time, almost the passing 
thought is caught and delineated: a sitting of 
ffom forty to eighty seconds is necessary to the 
Talbotype. Another drawback to them is, the 
impossibility, hitherto, of obtaining homogenous 
paper; skilful manipulation hides the conse- 
quent defects; but we are rejoiced to hear that 
paper-makers promise improvements, and that 
the very seeking to effect homogeneity will prove 
beneficial to writing-paper. Notwithstanding, 
however, these drawbacks, the present produc- 
tions of M. Claudet are exceedingly pleasing. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Berore resuming our Report of the interesting 
proceedings of the Canterbury meeting, we wish 
it to be understood that, holding a strong opi- | 
nion upon the relative value of Facts and | 
THEORIES in all antiquarian pursuits, we shall 
be found attaching infinitely more consequence 
to the former, however slight, than to the latter, 
however ingenious. In short, we consider ONE 
FACT to be worth TEN HYPOTHESES; and our 
account of the Transactions will be modified on 

this principle. 

Reverting to our last Gazette, and the order 
of time, we deem the following portion of Mr. 
Roach Smith’s initiatory address, after the 
noble president’s opening on Monday, to be 
too important for omission. 

‘* Another prominent object of thie Associa- 
tion (he observed) is, to promote careful obser- 
vation and preservation of antiquities found in 
the progress of public works. The destruction of 
works of art, which are continually being brought 
to light throughout the kingdom whenever exca- 
vations are made on the sites of ancient towns, 
or in early populated districts, is lamentably 
extensive, and can, unhappily, only be known 
to, and felt by, those engaged in archeological 
researches ; for the actual destroyers are mostly 


actuated only by worldly pursuits, and equally 
void of taste and feeling for works of antiquity, 
apart from their intrinsic value. I could readily } 
enumerate hundreds of instances of destruction 
of ancient remains discovered of late years, in| 
various parts of the country, during the progress 
of works for railways and buildings. Before 
and since Stukeley’s time, to the present day, 
the demolition of our monuments has been going 
on with fatal rapidity. If acts of destruction 
are perpetrated under our very eyes in localities 
well known and frequented, without shame or 
fear, who can estimate the havoc made in re- 
mote parts of the kingdom, where the spoilers 
are not likely to be disturbed even by the feeble 





voice of individual indignation? The Rev. Dr. 


Robertson says: ‘In my own neighbourhood 
Ermania, the ancient palace of the heathen 
kings of Ulster, vast as it is, is perishing ra- 
pidly; about one-third of its ramparts has been 
destroyed within my own recollection.’ He 
proceeds,—‘ But the same process is going on 
every where, and every year is diminishing our 
means of learning any thing upon the subject of 
Irish antiquities, by destroying the remains 
themselves.’ Even in the heart of the metro- 
polis itself, where better things would be gene- 
rally looked for, the spirit of destruction has 
been, and is, pre-eminently mischievous and 
fatal; and the sad chronicle of acts of Vandal- 
ism which it has been my unpleasant task to 
compile from personal experience, cries loudly 
against the intelligence, if not against the mo- 
rality, of those to whose care the sacred monu- 
ments of past ages have been confided. It will 
be the peculiar province and business of the 
British Archeological Association to check and 
discourage these scandalous practices; not in a 
spirit of vindictiveness or revenge, but with a 
firmness united with a charitable allowance for 
acts too often the natural result of ignorance, 
rather than the effect of any innate proneness 
to destructiveness. The numerical force of the 
Association, which is rapidly increasing, will, 
it is expected, counteract the effects of this 
ignorance.” 

On Monday afternoon nearly 200 members 
were found to be enrolled for the meeting; and 
they came from every part of the kingdom. 
The general list of names of individuals who 
have joined the Association amounts to more 
than fifteen hundred —we may say, nearly two 
thousand. So much for a prosperous, widely- 
spread, and promising beginning !! 

The influx of visitors was so unexpectedly 
great that the preparations for their accommo- 
dation were by no means commensurate to the 
demand either for beds or provisions; and, 
perhaps, the innkeepers were not stimulated 
to overmuch exertion by the moderate charges 
which had been fixed and agreed upon. In 
future years, however, experience will prevent 
disappointment; and the plan of the British 
Association being adopted, similar results of 
ease, conveniency, and cheapness, will be se- 
cured. At the dinner, Lord A. Conyngham 
and the Mayor presided. 

The Rev. Mr. Bathurst Deane’s paper on 
sepulchral barrows took up the subject from 
the earliest period in Britain and Britanny, 
compared the two, and dwelt particularly on 
the remains at Carnac, of which a beautiful 
chart was exhibited. The rev. gentleman fol- 
lowed the migrations of ancient tribes by their 
tombs, and gave historical illustrations of 
Tartar, Celt, Scythian, Pheenician, Scandina- 
vian, Greek, Lydian, &c. funeral rites and 
modes of sepulture. Mr. Deane, among other 
matters to be cared for hereafter, pointed out 
the expediency of examining every slab-stone 
discovered in cromlechs, and faithfully copy- 
ing the characters inscribed thereon. ‘The fol- 
lowing are among his other most pointed ob- 
servations (for we must leave his very able 
general views to the publication of the So- 
ciety) :— 

“The sepulchral chambers in Britany exhi- 
bit an uniformity of design which greatly assists 
our inquiries into the subject of British barrows. 
From a careful examination of many examples 
in every state of perfection and dilapidation, I 
am enabled to give the following theory of the 
construction of a regular sepulchral tumulus of 
the first class. And I may remark, by the way, 
that the theory is borne out by the structure of 
most of those great barrows which are known 
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in Asia, Greece, and Ireland; and may be re- 
cognised even in England and Wales, although 
these latter have been either very wantonly 
destroyed or were never so perfect as those of 
Britany. 

“1, There is a gallery of about three feet in 
height by two or three feet in width, formed by 
two parallel lines of single contiguous stones 
placed edgeways, and covered in by slabs of 
the same description. This gallery varies in 
length according to the size and importance of 
the sepulchral chamber to which it leads. 
Many of these stones are found to be orna- 
mented with hieroglyphical or other marks, 
indicating, perhaps, the rank, name, or office 
of the principal person there buried, or the 
family to which the vault belonged; and some 
of them have certainly strong appearances of 
even written characters of a language now lost. 
2. At the end of this gallery is a chamber, and 
sometimes a succession of chambers, generally 
of a height sufficient for a moderate-sized man 
to stand upright. This is the sepulchre. Here, 
in the centre, or in recesses on each side, are 
found the bodies, either skeletons or burnt 
bones in urns, of the departed chiefs to whom 
the mausoleum belonged. Sometimes there are 
no human remains on the surface of the floor, 
and the precious deposit must be sought deep 
in the earth beneath it; and is not unfrequently 
covered by a flat stone, which, being removed, 
discloses a stone cist, containing the bones of 
the departed, and the instruments, weapons, 

lets, or or ts buried with him. 

‘“‘ These chambers are usually rectangular par- 
allelograms, enclosed by large slabs of upright 
stones supporting others laid side by side in 
close contiguity, or overlapping one another, 
so as to make the sepulchre impervious to the 
wet. The whole of this stonework — gallery 
and chambers—is covered with a tumulus many 
yards thick, carefully composed of layers of 
mould, earth, chalk, flint, or pebbles (accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil), and finally capped 
by a coating of turf. A single stone shaft sur- 
mounts the whole; or sometimes, when it is 
too heavy for that position, and the tumulus is 
oblong, it is raised at one end of the barrow. 
Such is the construction of the regular sepul- 
chral barrow in Britany; but when the cham- 
ber is small, a single stone being supported on 
three or four stones only, which are not con- 
tiguous to each other, it is then a ‘ Dolmen.’” 

Mr. Deane shews, that what have been sup- 
posed to be altars, are, in reality, nothing but 
tombs—the cromlech, that of the rich man— 
the barrow, that of the poor. Occasionally it 
would appear that the cromlech had not been 
covered with the earth, and thus stood in the 
open air, as at Kits Coty House, and on other 
rocky soils. 

The counties of Engiand richest in barrows 
are, Cornwall, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire ; parts 
of Devon and Somersetshire; Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Shropshire, and 
Kent. But in almost every open country which 
has been undisturbed by the plough, they may 
be found in sufficient numbers to shew that the 
population and the civilisation of the people 
were much greater in those times than we are 
inclined to imagine. 

Sir William Betham remarked upon this 
paper, and alluded to the great number of 
amulets that had been discovered, from time 
to time, in Ireland. It was very gratifying, 
he observed, to trace the progress that had 
been made in the discovery of truth by exa- 
mination of these ancient remains. It was not 
long since that any one presuming to think 





laughed at; but now the truth was all but 
universally acknowledged, 

Of Mr. Bateman’s paper on the Derbyshire 
barrows, the most singular feature was, the 
discovery of rats’ bones a foot deep, which pre- 
cluded the assumption that they had found 
their way into the barrow, and was evidence 
that they had been buried there, but for what 
purpose could not be divined. 

At the evening’s conversazione, in Barnes’ 
Rooms, a great variety of interesting anti- 
quities were exhibited on the tables, and in- 
cluded a profusion of ladies’ ornaments, which 
Lord Albert Conyngham had found in the 
barrows he opened, together with amethystine 
beads and fibule from Breach Downs, and rich 
specimens from Ireland; a fine collection of 
Roman and Romano-British coins, from War- 
wickshire, by Mr. M. H. Bloxam; a pair of 
boldly designed bronze torques, from near 
Worthing, by Mr. Dixon; and other rare and 
curious specimens of the elder times. On the 
walls there were some splendid rubbings of 
Brasses, by Mr. Sprague of Colchester and 
Mr. Richardson of Greenwich, the latter of 
whom, we are informed, has invented a new 
process for copying these instructive monu- 
ments, and, as it appeared on this occasion, to 
make perfect facsimiles of them, even as to 
colour. He uses, we believe, a prepared black 
paper, which is rubbed upon the brass with a 
metallic composition. Mr. E. Pretty of North- 
ampton also exhibited the copy of a coloured 
painting in Lenham (not, as erroneously printed 
in our last, Blenheim) Church, which Dr. Spry 
afterwards brought specifically under the notice 
of the Medizval Section on Wednesday. The 
design is remarkable (as it seems to us, re- 
sembling in several points the common Egyp- 
tian ritual). It apparently represents the Queen 
of Heaven standing in the attitude of attention 
to another figure, an angel. The queen is on 
a celestial globe, and the angel on a terrestrial 
one, occupied in weighing the merits of a sin- 
ner. The sinner is in the act of supplication, 
holding before him a small cake, probably re- 
presentative of the consecrated wafer, perfo- 
rated with holes. The angel is placing on the 
chains of one scale a rosary, while the other is 
lifted high up. Three figures of ill-looking 
fiends are bearing this down—one is sitting on 
it and pulling the chain with both hands; an- 
other is employed in pulling the chain down 
with all its violence; and the third sitting on 
the top with a horn, probably to blazon forth 
the sins of the deceased. The virgin holds up 
two fingers, being the mode in which the bene- 
diction is given; her countenance beams with 
pity and consideration; and the moral seemed 
to be the efficacy of Christ, inasmuch as the 
rosary itself weighed down the scale in favour 
ofthe supplicant. Some marks remaining shew 
that there had been an inscription under these 
medizval figures. 


Of the Barrow-opening on Tuesday, our 
previous account was so ample that we have 
little addition to make to it. Eight, not six, 
on Breach Downs had been made ready for 
the operation, by having the slightly elevated 
earth removed to within a foot or two of the 


presumed deposit. They were then dug into, 
and the graves found to be from two to four 
feet in depth, and usually lying east and west. 
[In other parts of the country we have met 
with them lying north and south; so there 
seems to have been no rule.] In most of them 
were skeletons, more or less entire, and re- 
mains of iron weapons, bosses of shields, urns, 





they were sepulchral remains would have been 


beads, fibulz, armlets, bones of small animals, 





and occasionally glass-vessels. In one grave 
some of the early Saxon coins, termed Sceatia, 
were picked up. Generally the weapons were 
associated with male, and the beads with female, 
bones; but in one the remains of an iron knife 
and some beads were met with together in a 
female tomb. Traces of wood and vestiges of 
knives were very common. 

Those* in the President’s paddock offer us 
nothing new to mention except that the lock 
pertaining to the casket bore a close resem- 
blance to those in Chinese toys, or the clasps 
with which bracelets and necklaces are now 
fastened. One hasp slides into the other, and 
is prevented from returning by a small spring 
on one side. Lord Albert has a more perfect 
one in his superb collection, with a view of 
which he delighted his numerous visitors on 
this occasion. 

With regard to the recent thigh-bone found 
in one of the Breach-Downs barrows, we are 
satisfied, by the anatomical reasoning of Dr. 
Pettigrew, that it had been deposited there 
(probably after a murder) within the last fifty 
or sixty years. 

Of Mr. Isaacson’s and Mr. Sydenham’s 
papers, read in the evening, we cannot offer so 
precise an account as we desire. The Samian 
ware of the former cannot be transported to 
our page; and the specimens are so various 
and elegant as to require a much longer de- 
scription than we can afford to give. Funereal 
urns (with burnt human bones), bottles, paterz, 
jars, a salinum, amphore, of many a pattern 
and many a colour, have been disinterred at 
Dymchurch. Mr. Isaacson farther observed, 
that the interest of this discovery of a great 
Roman station was not confined to the above 
objects. Stone, hewn into various shapes for 
domestic purposes, such as triturating corn, 
pounding meal for paste, bones, whetstones, 
amulets of burnt clay, have been constantly 
turned up; and the handle of a knife or dagger, 
formed from the horn of some of the sea tribe, 
is a curious specimen of the arts at the early 
period. The only coins discovered were two of 
brass, and a small one of copper; but all so de- 
faced by time, and the injudicious efforts made 
to decipher them, that they are utterly value- 
less. 

Among the other interesting articles met 
with was the handle of a knife curiously inlaid 
with silver, conjectured to be of Saxon manu- 
facture, and a small shield or badge of much 
later date, bearing azure a lion, rampant bil- 
lester or, in excellent preservation: a similar 
shield, rather longer, was recently found at 
Postling, bearing a peacock displayed, the body 
of white enamel]. It has been stated that these 
were ornaments worn on the frontlets of bridles, 
but from their size and style, Mr. I. conceived 
it more probable that they were badges worn on 
state occasions by the feudal retainers of the 
nobility. Upon a minute investigation of the 
spot where these specimens have been ex- 
humed, there appears very strong reason to be- 
lieve that much yet remains undiscovered. And 


© In both graves—one of a male and the other of a 
female—the heads of the skeletons were to the west. 
Above the head and beneath the feet of the first was 
decayed wood; on the left side from the shoulder, 

inting upwards, lay a spear; on the same side, just 
ca the ribs, a buckle; and by the side of the hip 
a knife; below which, along by the thigh, were 4 
number of flints. There was a second deposit of a 
skeleton in this mound. About the neck of the 
female were a string of beads, and down her left side 
flints. By the hip was the casket, and near the foot 
the glass vase (which, by the by, was well put toge- 
ther and restored for the evening meeting). On the 
right, and also close to the foot, was the urn con- 
taining the brass rim found by Mr. Roach Smith per- 
haps of a leathern purse or bag. 
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the aspect of the land indicates the existence at 
some remote period of extensive earth-works, 
if not of more permanent establishment; whilst 
the masses of burnt earth, fragments of pre- 
pared pottery, moulds, and other articles con- 
nected with the manufactory of earthenware, 
and the rude vessels which, though unfit for 
the market, might be available to the labourer 
employed in the works, and of which numerous 
fragments are every where found ; together with 
the nature of the soil in the immediate vicinity 
(a fine blue clay, admirably adapted for every 
description of ware),—all warrant the idea 
that not only was there an extensive and flou- 
rishing settlement here, but that the manutac- 
ture of every species of d tic utensil, from 
the elegant urn and chastely modelled goblet, 
to the more common vessels used for domestic 
purpose, was largely carried on by the Romans. 
Nor may it be foreign to the subject to observe, 
that within a short distance exists a bank, still 
known as the “‘ Money Bank,” from the fact 
that for many years coins were continually dis- 
covered therein; and the peasant looked upon 
it as a kind of Romney Marsh El Dorado. The 
only fragments of glass consist of the entire 
neck of a jar of excellent quality and workman- 
ship, the process of the manufacture of which is 
at once curious and interesting, as the neck 
must have been folded over when in a pliable 
state. The article itself exhibits the high de- 
gree of perfection to which the art of glass- 
making had arrived; and in conjunction with 
the specimens of Samian and other pottery of 
superior quality, indicate the residence of 
wealthy and distinguished Romans. 

Some large bones, supposed to be Saurian 
(not Samian, as in the Canterbury journals), 
were also found; but they seem to be doubtful, 
and may, probably, be classed with the teeth of 
boars, horses, and other animals, abundantly 
scattered throughout the deposit. 

It was Mr. Sydenham, in his own paper, who 

demonstrated that the Kimmeridge so called 
Coal Money, found so frequently in the secluded | 
valley district of Purbeck, could not have been 
employed as a circulating medium. They are of 
bituminous shale, and so brittle as to be utterly 
unfit for that purpose; and Mr. S. arrived at 
the conclusion, that they were “waste pieces 
thrown out of the lathe in the construction of 
armille and other ornaments by the Romanised 
Britons.” With this explanation Dr. Buckland 
agreed (and did not himself, as we understood, 
explode the received opinion); he mentioned 
also his having seen one of the pieces attached 
to the article which it aided to turn. 
_ A good paper on the place of Ceesar’s land- 
ing was read by the Rev. Mr. Beale Post; but 
as much of it is of necessity conjectural, we, on 
the grounds above assigned, leave it for the 
Transactions of the Association. Mr. Post as- 
signs Folkstone for his arrival, and Lymne for 
his debarkation. 





_ Our hurried report of the several interest- 
ing matters brought under the notice of the 
Medieval Section on Wednesday requires little 
inaddition.* Dr. Spry on the paintings in Len- 
ham Church, we have already enlarged upon; 
and Mr. Hartshorne’s magnificent middle-age 
embroideries for ecclesiastical purposes, reign 
of Ed. III., require ocular vision of the yellow 
velvet and gold thread to be appreciated. Be- 





.* We fear we blunted the point of the blunder men- 
tioned in the note on our first page last week : the 
paper, which was on the suceession of William of Ar- 
ques, was stated to have been not merely “ on,” but 





“on the succession of Joan of Arc” — La Pucelle? — 
Ed. 1. G. 


sides, we have lately reviewed, or rather noticed, 
the publication on the subject. Mr. Woollas- 
ton’s paper on East Wickham Church came in 
good season, apparently, to save the ancient 
frescoes in that edifice from being one more 
added to Vandal destruction. For the erec- 
tion of some mural monument (the fees having 
been paid therefor), it seems these curious 
relics were condemned to be defaced; and no 
private interference could stop the work of 
demolition. The Association, immediately, on 
the motion of Dr. Buckland, Mr. Woollaston, 
Mr. Crofton Croker, and Mr. Noble, agreed to 
resolutions to apply to the bishop, the rural 
dean, and other authorities, to prohibit the 
consummation of this atrocity. No doubt the 
matter will be properly attended to; and in 
all other instances which come to the know- 
ledge of the Association, similar conservative 
measures will be adopted. 

The papers of the Architectural Section, in 
the evening,—with the exception of that on 
Canterbury Cathedral, by Prof. Willis, and 
the systematic view of Roman and Norman 
styles of building, as exemplified at Dover 
Castle, Richborough, Pevensey, and other 
places, by Mr. Hartshorne,—were not of much 
general interest. Indeed, this Section was less 
numerous and more imperfectly organised than 
the others. When we reflect, however, on the 
increased and increasing attention now paid to 
every particular of church architecture, we have 
no doubt but next year’s meeting will see this 
division asserting its proper position and in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Repton communicated a paper on the 
chronological succession of Gothic capitals, in 
which the writer objects to the adoption of the 
form of the arches as the data of age. It was 
illustrated by numerous drawings of various 
periods, shewing how the styles run into each 
other during centuries. D. H. Haigh, Esq, 
of Leeds, sent a drawing and description ofa 
Norman tomb at Conisborough. 

A paper was read by G. Godwin, jun., Esq., 
on eertain marks supposed to be the marks of 
masons on the stone-work of many churches, 
and which he had also seen in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. 

Mr. Planché, at the request of W. H. Blaauw, 
Esq., of Beechland, exhibited a curious relic of 
brass, discovered in 1835, together with some 
human bones, near the entrance gateway of the 
Castle at Lewes. It was conjectured by Mr. 
Blaauw to be the pummel of a sword, and from 
the traces of arms upon it, to have been worn 
by Richard, king of the Romans, who was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Lewes, a.v. 
1284, Mr. P. thought it a part of a steel-yard 
weight?! 

With regard to Mr. Lower’s paper on the Pel- 
ham Buckle, he conceived that it was assumed 
in consequence of a Pelham having assisted to 
capture John, king of France, at the battle of 
Poitiers. 

The triangular bridge, and an inscription 
near Croyland, were described. 

The conversazione in the evening was again 
numerously attended; and some other beau- 
tiful objects of vertu and antiquity were super- 
added to the exhibition. 


In the Thursday excursions the church of 
Ash was visited, its antiquities surveyed, and 
its brasses rubbed off. 

Of Richborough we shall say nothing. The 
mere examination of its massive walls can 
afford no antiquarian knowledge ; and nothing 
worthy of notice can be obtained here until 
excavations are made, and the crest of the 


solid masonry in the centre is broken open.* 
This masonry, we think, is arched; and have 
little doubt but that all the subterranean vaults 
of the stalwart fortress will be found below. 
Prisons, granaries, what not? The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims were handsomely entertained on 
their way by John Godfrey, Esq., of Brook 
House, Ash, paid a visit to the house and col- 
lection of Mr. Rolfe the distinguished anti- 
quarian at Sandwich, saw Balfreston (restored) 
Church, and returned to Canterbury over Bar- 
ham Downs. 

Wingham Church was found in a shocking 
condition of dilapidation: it is to be hoped 
that means will be taken to remedy this wrong. 

Prof. Willis went over the cathedral accom- 
panied by a number of the members, to whom 
he gave a practical illustration of the paper he 
had read in the Architectural Section on the 
previous evening.+ 

The party, under the guidance of Lord A. 
Conyngham, visited the castle, pharas, and 
churches of Dover. 

A Canterbury Glee Club offered some plea- 
sant singing to pass the evening. 

The Historical Chapter on Friday forenoon 
had the Richborough excursion ‘‘ improved” 
by the following (part of a) letter from Miss 
Halsted read by Mr. Croker, and couched in 
the following terms :— 

“‘ Perceiving by the programme of the first 
annual meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, that the committee purpose mak- 
ing an ‘ excursion to Richborough, on Thurs- 
day, the 12th inst.,’ 1 am induced to call your 
attention to a minute of a document of some 
interest (preserved in the Harl. mss. no. 433, 
fol. 216) connected with that locality, and to 
which I have briefly alluded in my recent bio- 
graphy of Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester 
and King of England (vol. i. p. 227). Itis‘A 
Commission directed to all the king’s subjects 
charitably disposed, to give their alms to Tho- 
mas Hammond, hermit of the chapel of St. 
Peter, St. James, and St. Anthony, being at our 
Lady of Reculver, in Kent; ordained for the 
sepulture of such persons as by casualty of 
storms, or other incident fates or misadven- 
tures, were perished; for building the roof of 
the said chapel, fallen down.’ Dated, 8th May, 
1485. (no. 2, Ric. ILI.) Every well-authenti- 
cated incident connected with the life and 
reign of a monarch so long and so lamentably 
misrepresented, and therefore misjudged, can- 
not fail to be interesting to the historian; the 
more s0, if (as in the present case) the act, as 
one of piety and benevolence, is at variance 
with that heartless indifference to the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-men, which has been con- 
sidered as the governing impulse of his life, 
and the basis of the ruthless deeds unjustifi- 
ably imputed to him. In the present instance, 
however, there is an additional interest attached 
to this ancient record—the date of the com- 
mission proving the high antiquity of a church 
which yet exists to mark the boundary, con- 
jointly with Richborough, of the once-famed 
Rutupian port, the place of disembarkation of 
the Roman legions [query ], when the sea formed 
a commodious harbour between the county of 
Kent and the Isle of Thanet ; and subsequently 
the great military station of that warlike people, 
whose fleets were enabled to ride in safety in this 
sheltered estuary, which was protected at one 
entrance by the castle of Richborough, and at 








| * Some excavations have been made, and the walls 
found to be enormously thick.—Ed. L. G. 
+ The name of Jervoise, whose tract was brought 
forward by Prof. Willis (Lit, Gaz., p. 586), is more 
properly written Gervase. 
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the other by that of Regulbium, together styled 
Rutupiz.” ‘ 

We omit the conclusion, as not bearing on 
the immediate business of the day. The next 
paper was by Mr. Croker himself, and a biogra- 
phy of the famous Richard Boyle, first earl of 
Cork, who was a native of Canterbury. Not- 
withstanding all the fulsome adulation paid to 
him in his day of life and power, and all the 
splendid monuments he caused to be erected to 
perpetuate his family and fame, Mr. Croker 
concludes with shewing that he was a person of 
infamous character. 

Mr. John Barrow communicated a series of 
extracts from the accounts of expenses relating 
to the king’s shipping in the river Thames in 
the reign of Henry VILI., with a brief letter on 
the subject, which was read by Mr. Croker. 

Mr. Halliwell made a few observations upon 
some curious old mss. preserved in the library 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 

From some notes by the same gentleman, 
Mr. Wright read a notice of the coronation of 
Henry VI. at Paris. It consisted of a short 
metrical account of the feast, some doggrel 
verses which appear to have been intended for 
recital on the occasion, and an enumeration of 
the dishes in each course. 

Mr. Wright then read a paper he had pre- 
pared from a hurried inspection of the archives 
of the corporation of Canterbury since his ar- 
rival in that city—“ excerpts,” which, from 
their local as well as general interest, were 
received with great gratification by the meet- 
ing. After some appropriate explanations and 
remarks, he said : 

I can tell them (the inhabitants), as a further 
stimulant to their curiosity, that in examining 
these records they will not only become ac- 
quainted with the history, and manners, and 


feelings of their predecessors as citizens of Can- 
terbury in former ages, but, as I conclude from 








the i rable coincid that I have ob- 
served between the names which occur in the 
records and those which are seen on the doors 
of the present city, they will there learn the 
history of their own forefathers—men who have 
acted and moved on this transitory stage with 
credit and reputation; who have sometimes 
been identified with the greater events of the 
day, and who bore the same names, and carried 
the same blood, as many of those whom I have 
now the honour of addressing. 1 have ex- 
amined very hastily, and very imperfectly, the 
records of this ancient city; in fact, I have 
done little more than dip into them, making 
a few hurried extracts from those which fell 
under my eye, in the hope of thus conveying 
some slight notion of their importance to those 
who have not been in the habit of reading do- 
cuments of this description. ‘The greater part 
of the records of Canterbury are totally unar- 
ranged. They consist of several different kinds 
of documents, each having its particular share 
of historical importance. The documents which 
go back to the most remote antiquity are the 
royal charters, of which one, still preserved, 
was written in the twelfth century, previous 
to the martyrdom of Thomas Becket, whose 
name occurs among the witnesses. I need not 
tell you how valuable the early English muni- 
cipal charters are, for the light which they 
throw on the history of that class of society who 
were the main and the unflinching supporters of 
popular liberties.during the middle ages. The 
earlier history of this class in England is ob- 
scure, because so large a portion of its docu- 
ments have been destroyed; and it is, there- 
fore, the more necessary that we should provide 


The other classes of municipal documents of 
most interest, are the books of accounts of the 
chamberlain or treasurer, and the records of 
the courts of justice. The books of accounts of 
the chamberlains of Canterbury are preserved 
in regular succession from the year 1393. They 
give the particulars of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the corporation in each successive 
year, and contain an immense mass of curious 
information on the manners and peculiar cus- 
toms of the people of past ages. ‘The judicial 
records of the courts of sessions, which are in 
great confusion, but which appear to commence 
also in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
are especially valuable for the light they throw 
on the condition of society in general at diffe- 
rent periods. Besides these, there is a large 
mass of documents of a less important charac- 
ter, but which still lend their aid in our histo- 
rical researches. A few examples will, perhaps, 
be ‘the best proof I can give in support of these 
observations. Thechamberlain’s accounts fur- 
nish us, by shewing the value of the necessary 
articles of consumption in comparison with that 
of labour, the means of ascertaining and com- 
paring the degree of social comfort attain- 
able by the people at large at different dates. 


It appears by the books of the corporation of | 


Canterbury, that in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Edward IV. (about 1481), the regular 
wages of a tiler were 4d. a day. In 1520, we 
find that a tiler was paid 5d..a day; a period of 
about forty years having produced an increase 
of one-fifth. From this time forward, however, 
the change proceeds much more rapidly. In 
the chamberlain’s accounts for the year 1546, 
we have the following items, by which it would 


appear that the average price of labour was 8d. | 


a day :— 

“ First, payd to Thomas Graves, tyler, and 
hys man, for x days tyling about the halle and 
the chambers, tackying by the day for mete, 
drynk, and wages, xijd., xs. Item, paid to a 
carpenter for one day’s work, mendyng the 
windows, and the stayers of the same tenement, 
viijd. Item, paid to a dawber and hys man for 
two days dawbyng of the walles of the same 
house, xij. days, ijs.’’ 

The last item is somewhat amusing, as it 
occurs at a moment when so many of our beau- 
tiful architectural monuments suffered so much 
from this same process of “ dawhyng” of walls. 
Only two years after the last entry, in 1548, 
the price of labour had already risen a penny 
and two-pence a day. 

The judicial records are often accompanied 
by the original depositions of witnesses, which 
give us an insight into the manners of private 
life. The following attempt at proving an alibi 
makes us acquainted with the way in which a 
man of the middle class of the inhabitants of 
Canterbury passed every hour of two successive 
days just before the dissolution of monasteries ; 
it is dated in the 25th year of Henry VIII. :— 

“ Examynacio Willi. Gyldwyn de C. tiler, co- 
ram Willo. Nutte Majore Civitatis Cantuar. x. 
die Novembris anno r. r. Henr. viij. xxv.— 
The said William Gyldwyn seyth, that on Son- 
day next, after Alle Seynts, he was at hys own 
Parishe Chyrche, at Morow Masse and matens, 
and byfore procession at Cristeschyrche; he 
broke hys fast with M. Goodnestoun, Monk, 
and after high masse ther done, he came‘home 
to dyner to hys owne house, and owther he was 
at evensong, the same day at Seynt Margarettes 
or at Seynt Mildredes, as yet he is in doughte ; 
and after evensonge he went agayn to Cristes 
Churche, and delivered Master Goodnestown a 





for the preservation of those which remain. 


ribbe of bef and a surloyn for young Monkes, 
and ther was with M. Boxley till vij. of the 


| clok, and then went streyte home to bed. And 
the Monday next he rose at vij of the clok, and 
| went to hys mothers and holpe her to oven with 
| a bacche of browne brede; and went thense to 
masse to the gray Fryers at ix o'clock, and 
heard masse; and byfore x of the clock he 
came home, and after went and saught hys ser- 
vant Thomas at the Johan Fremans and the 
Cardynolles Hat, and could not fynd him at 
none of the seid places; and then he went to 
Johan James and bought a rybsper* of Pork, 
and then went streyt home. And incontinent 
he went to Johan Rygdons to Nether Hardree, 
and a sawyer with hym, to shew hys sawyeres 
suche Tymber as they should work for hym, 
and came agayn to Thomas Halke to Harman's 
sole, and ther he and hys sawyer tarryed till the 
moon was up, and came home and were at home 
by estimation by viij of the clock the seid Mon- 
day nyght; and then he went to Thomas God- 
hard, and ther hade an halpenny worth of bere 
amonges wyfes, that is to say, Goddard Wyfe, 
Cornewelles Wyf, and another Woman, and 
| after that went streyte home to bed by ix of the 
|clok; and the Tewysday next he rose abowte 
| Vij of the clok, and then he went continually 
with suche company as went about to searche 
for the robery don the seid Monday nyght to 
dyverse persones ther in Stower street.” 

At the end of an accompanying document we 
have a description of this man’s personal ap- 
pearance :—“ Hys apparelle was a jackett of red 
clothe, a dublett of ledder, hys hosen blake.” 

Several things worthy of remark might be 
pointed out in this document; such as, the large 
portion of time spent in devotional exercises by 
a working man ; the circumstance of the “ young 
monkes” buying their provisions. on Sunday; 
| and the fact of the deponent going to drink his 
halfpenny worth of beer at the ale-house, and 
finding there a party of “‘ wyfes” occupied in 
the same manner. It seems to have been cha- 
ractistic of the “ good old times” that the wo- 
men frequented the ale-house more than their 
husbands; old writers often speak of the idle 
talk of “‘wyfes” or gossips “ at the ale,” and 
the modern acceptation of the word gossip is 
founded on this circumstance. This gossip in 
the old time was very frequently of a character 
quite the contrary of pacific; and we find as a 
common item in the annual accounts of the 
chamberlain, the expenses of making or repair- 
ing the “ cukingstole.” The men of Canter- 
bury appear, however, to have been quite as 
quarrelsome as their wives; and no unimpor- 
tant item of the receipts of the corporation was 
the fines levied upon citizens for drawing their 
daggers against, or making assaults “ into” (to 
use the phrase of the. documents) one another. 
It appears from these accounts, that in the 
reign of Richard II. any citizen might draw his 
dagger upon his neighbour for the charge of 
ten shillings ; which was, however, no trifling 
sum at that period. The following fragment of 
a deposition of a witness in a fray, which ap- 
pears by the writing of the document to have 
occurred in the reign of Henry VIII., will give 
a more complete idea of the use to which these 
dangerous weapons were frequently turned. 
The witness deposes that he was walking in the 
streets of Canterbury— 

“ About x of the clok afore none, and he 
being about the howse of Myles Ansell, he 
heard a great noyse of wemen in the strete, 
and therwithall he looked back, and he saw 
young Holman and another, whom yt ys said 
is old Holman his man, fytyng and stryking 
both upon one Robert Bright, at his owne 
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doore, which sayd Robert Bright, when this 
examynat came by hym but euen a little be- 
fore, he was laying owt of red woole in the 
sonne with his wyffe; and he seying them to- 
gether, he made haste backe to them; and when 
he returned to them, he made bothe Holman 
and his fellowe, who had their daggers drawen 
in ther handes, to lay ther daggers downe, and 
so they did; and the saide Bright being sore 
hurt by them, was stayed up agaynst the walle 
by wemen, who bound + his harme, being sore 
hurt; and he went into Vygars howse to cause 
them to loke to hym, and to geve hym drynck; 
and in the meane tyme Holman had taken up 
his dagger and shrunck awaye. This examynat 
knewe not whether he wylled Vigares and other 
that were there to louke to the matter, for that 
the fellowe was sore hurt, and in daunger, and 
so went on of his journie.” 

In process of time, however, the city autho- 
rities seem to have looked with more diligence 
after the morals of their subjects; and we find 
them to have been especially afraid of vaga- 
bonds and “ suspicious-looking persons.” In 
1547 we find twenty pence “ paid to Danyelle 
the smyth, for makying of ij markying irens 
for vagabunds.” And the presentments of the 
juries of the reign of Elizabeth contain fre- 
quent paragraphs like the following :— 

“Inprimis, the jurye doothe present thatt 
one William Apnek dothe company with Alyce 
Inkpen of the parishe of St. Georges, wedowe, 
very suspiciously, and lyeth there very idely 
lyke a rogue. Item, they present John Halle, 


of this citie, taylor, to be a common nyght 
walker, and runnethe abroade in the nyght 
very suspiciously.”’ 

During the middle ages, a period of un- 
bounded violence and oppression, people in 
general, and especially the lower orders, suf- 


fered much from the over-reaching dishonesty 
of the traders, to repress which was one of the 
great objects of municipal legislation. In 1393, 
as we find by the record of this city, the bakers 
of Canterbury were divided into two distinct 
classes, the white bakers and the black bakers. 
The white bakers were bound by oath, under a 
penalty of 40s., not to bake any black bread: 
and the black bakers were bound under the 
same penalty to bake no white. I might give 
a series of similar enactments, from this period 
to the reign of Elizabeth, where a jury present 

“Thatt Thomas Gonely and Jhon Hopper 
doe take excessyve toule, and thatt they will 
grynde no wheate under ijd. the bushell, where 
they never had before but jd. Item, they pre- 
sent Thomas Getter,, Jhon Collard, Robert 
Austen, James Netherwell, George Westen, for 
thatt they make nott there common beare hole- 
som for mans bodie.” 

The necessity of enforcing all these regula- 
tions gave to the corporate authorities far 
more power than they enjoy in more modern 
times, to support which they surrounded their 
persons with much outward pomp and show, 
and were held inviolable by hand or tongue. 
We learn from their records that the civic 
authorities of these early days were not de- 
ficient in the love of eating and drinking, as 
well as in that of ostentation ; and the various 
entries on this subject give ua curious notices 
of the kind and value of provisions then in use. 
On the fifteenth day of November, 1521, the 
mayor and corporation dined together in cere- 
Mony at the same inn in which many of you in- 
tend to dine to-day, the Lion; and you may be 
curious to have it in your power to compare 
the sum total of the bills of fare at both periods. 
It is stated in the record thus :— 

“Item, the xv day of Novembre, paied for a 





diner at the Lyen for M. Mayer, M. Hales, M. 
Wore, and others of Mrz. the aldermen, comyng 
togeder, and satt the same day upon the mat- 
tyeres in varyaunce bitwene the cité and Seynt 
Gregoryes, and for other thynges for the well 
of the seid cité, vs. vjd.” 

Thus even a dispute with the monks fur- 
nished the occasion of a public dinner. The 
laymen of the corporation were not, however, 
always at variance with the ecclesiastics. An 
entry of the preceding year (1520) exhibits a 
kind of filial respect paid by the town to the 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, on his return home 
from a temporary absence. 

“ Item, xxth day of May, paied for ij turbottes 
gevyn to my Lord Abbott of Seynt Austen’s at 
hys coming home from Rome, iiijs.”” 

These records are full of interesting entries 
relating to the pageants exhibited on various 
public occasions, payments to minstrels and 
players, notices of old local customs, and other 
miscellaneous matter of a local nature. So 
early as the 17th of Edward IV., we find 
eightpence paid for repairing “‘ the great gonne” 
of the city; and in 1521 we find the name of a 
Canterbury artist, probably eminent in his day, 
for he is employed on work which must then 
have been considered of some importance—the 
ornamenting of the Market Cross, and received 
a very large sum of money in remuneration. 

“ Item, paied to Floraunce the paynter by 
the grete, for the workmanship thereof, he 
finding all maner of stuf to the paynting of the 
crosse, except gold and bise to the same, and 
gyldyng of the stars, lviijs. viijd.” 

These corporation registers frequently give 
us notices of events of public interest. In the 
first year of the reign of Richard III., a party 
of Canterbury men had been sent out to Ash 
and Sandwich on some hostile expedition. The 
first items of their expenses reminded us of 
the disparity between the bread and sack in 
the bill of provisions furnished to the immortal 
Falstaff. 

“ Expense T. Gilbart, inprimis. For. bere 
at Asshe, ijs. vijd. Item, there for brede, ijd. 
Item, at Eche homward, vjd. Item, at Sand- 
wich, for a vessel of syngle bere to the gonners, 
xij. Item, at Asshe homward, for drynk to 
hurt men, iiijd. Item, at Wyngham for brede 
and bere, xxiijd. Item, at the Lyon, at Con- 
terbury, for bere and brede to Stevynson, 
xxijd. Summa, viijs. iiijd. _ Item, for borde of 
iiij. men, ij. dayes at Chartham, xvjd.” 

In 1520, we find notices of the presence of 
the ambassador of the emperor, sent to King 
Henry VIII., with the following entry :— 

** Gevyn to the Emperoures Embassatours.— 
Item, xth day of September, paied for a tur- 
bott, xjd. and a trought, ijs. geyvn to the 
Emperours Embassatours at the Rede Lyon, 
Summa, ijs. xjd. Item, for Perys, iiijd. Item, 
for grapys, ijd. Item, for ij. li. of sucket, 
xxd. Item, for one pownd of comfettes bought 
at Master Rutlondes, xvjd.” 

In 1547, we find French prisoners at Can- 
terbury, who were confined in the West-gate, 
still standing. 

“ Item, payd for fresshe mete for the Frenche- 
men lying prysoners in Westgate, liiijs.”” 

The town authorities appear to have grudged 
this last item of expenditure, and to have 
thought it advisable to turn the Frenchmen to 
some useful account, as we find them in the 
following year (1548) employed in repairing 
the town-walls. 

* The Expences of the Reparying of the Towne- 
walls by the Frenchmen.—Item, payd for Brede, 
drink, and mete, for xij. Frenchmen laboring 
abowte the said walles from the XVth day of 





July, unto the VIIJth day of August, that is 
to say by the space of xxiij. dayes at ijs. and 
and viijd. every day, summa, iii. li. xvjd. Item, 
payd to a laborer by the space of the seid xxiij. 
dayes to help with them, and to oversee them, 
at iiijd. the day, vijs. viijd. Item, paydto Johan 
Hylles and to the keeper of Westgate, for 
dressing of their mete, and for alle necessarics 
to the same, vjs.”’ : 

In this same year we meet with allusions to 
a rebellion which had broken out near Canter- 
bury, and which seems to have caused con- 
siderable alarm, although I am not aware of its 
being alluded to by any of our historians. The 
following entries come immediately after those 
quoted above :— 

“Item, payd for the expences of M. Towne 
Clerk and Peter Wilkynson, rydyng to Ryche- 
mond to the Counselle touchyng the Rebel- 
lyous that lay besydes Caunterbury, xijs. Item, 
paid for thexpences of Richard Assinton, ryd- 
yng to London to the Counselle for Artyllery 
to defend the said citie agenst the said Rebeles, 
viijs.”” 

I will here close these few disjointed ex- 
tracts, which will be sufficient to shew that 
the archives of Canterbury are not inferior in 
historical value to any that I have examined ; 
and it would be a patriotic undertaking to ar- 
—_ them carefully, and make them acces- 
sible. 

Mr. Wright afterwards laid before the meet- 
ing a collection of extracts from some of the 
earlier account-rolls of Merton College, Oxford ; 
and read a communication relating to them by 
Mr. J. H. Parker of that city. These extracts 
are very important, as they shew that Merton 
College Chapel, which is a beautiful specimen 
of the Decorated style of architecture, was 
finished a considerable time before that style is 
generally supposed to have been adopted. Mr. 
Parker also gave some reasons for believing 
that Walter de Merton, the founder of the col- 
lege and chapel, and the friend of Richard King 
of the Romans, had been consulted about, and 
probably furnished, the design for the splendid 
cathedral of Cologne, which was founded by 
Richard. And it is a remarkable fact, that both 
the chapel and the cathedral, which resemble 
each other very much in some of the minutiz 
of style, were both left unfinished, and have 
never been completed to the present day. 

In the afternoon, at three o’clock, the Pri- 
mezval Section held its last meeting, the Dean 
of Hereford in the chair; and the number and 
importance of the papers fully justified the an- 
ticipations of its interest and efficiency with 
which we set out. The table was literally co- 
vered with ancient remains of early Britain.* 
The chairman addressed the assembly; spoke 
feelingly of the introduction of Christianity 





* Among these, the most striking were from Bridge 
Hill, near Canterbury; from Victoria Terrace, near 
St. Dunstan’s in the City; from the Old Dover Road 
(a fine urn, found with skeletons); from the precincts 
of the Cathedral, some Byzantine and Merovingian 
coins of gold, mounted with loops for decorating the 
person (a Roman and Saxon custom), discovered with 
other ornaments of gold, near the very ancient church 
of St. Martin’s}]; a rare Roman glass goblet from Lon- 
don; drawings of the statues at Sibson, and of the 
Sittingbourne antiquities ; a remarkable Etruscan-like 
vase, said to have been found in Wilts; and other 
very curious articles. 

In noticing the Rev. Dr. Faussett’s Museum (with 
the ee wy Saag or so liberally sent by Sir J. Fagg), 
we might have stated that it was collected by his fa- 
ther and grandfather, the friend and contemporary of 
Douglas, to whom we owe the Nenia. It is rich in 
weapons, articles for the toilet, and antiquities of 
every description, Celtic, Roman, Romano-British, 
and on. A multitude of these are undescribed and 
inedited: may we hope that a stimulus will now be 
given to their being made public !—E£d. L. G. 
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through the medium of the Romans; and re- 
ferred to the accounts we have of Claudia and 
Pudens as among the first and most powerful 
converts. Roman vases, gold coins (one unique, 
and bearing the effigy of Epardus, bishop of 
Autun early in the sixth century, and hardly 
known to history), urns from Wilts, a remark- 
able inscription from Thursby, Lincolnshire, 
were severally produced by Mr. Austin, Mr. 
Rolfe, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Nichols. Professor 
Buckland read a paper on a Roman town near 
Weymouth ; and relying on the information of 
a person of the name of Medhurst (a turner by 
trade), stated some very extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with his discoveries. Inter 
alia, he described the remains of a square tem- 
ple; and among the peculiarities of the place, 
as he said, was an oval-shaped well! within the 
temple, about fifteen feet deep, filled in a most 
remarkable manner. The sides of the well were 
lined with tiles to keep it dry, and in it were 
placed a series of layers, consisting of two vases 
covered with tiles, then a single sword, then 
strata of ashes, charcoal, bones of birds, and a 
single coin. This series was repeated fourteen 
times, there being only a single sword and 
single coin found in each layer of the series. 
The remains of a street had been traced, and 
the kerb stones of it had been found. The dia- 
covery was made in 1843 by Mr. Medhurst; by 
whom a section of the well had been executed 
with the oxydised iron of the swords found 
within it, and was presented to the meeting by 
Dr. Buckland. [We hope Mr. Medhurst’s 
statements will be borne out, on closer inves- 
tigation. } 

One of the most valuable communications 
connected with Roman antiquities was made by 
Mr. Artis of Caistor, Northamptonshire, who 
displayed the model (in wax) of a Roman kiln, 
and many specimens of the pottery manufac- 
tured init! Here, then, we have certain data 
from which to compare the wares found else- 
where, in England, France, or Germany. The 
wares are of coarse texture, and in some of the 
clay it was observed that unground barley was 
mixed, probably with the straw. 

Mr. Roaeh Smith remarked, that the colour- 
ing of the wares had been produced in the 
firing, and it was found that a second firing 
removed it; and Mr. Artis stated, that some 
finely-executed statues of the size of life had 
been recently found in a field at Sibson, near 
Wansford. They were sculptured from the 
stone peculiar to that part of England (sup- 
posed to be of Hercules, Apollo, and Minerva). 
The kiln was on the site of an older one, and 
employed for the making of the slate-coloured 
pottery, so generally found in Roman stations 
in England. 

The Dean of Hereford mentioned, that there 
were the remains of an extensive Roman town 
near Hereford, where every kind of implement 
used by the Romans was found on the surface. 
Among them were numbers of tiles with large 
iron nails stuck into them. These nails were 
so numerous that bushels full of them might 
be collected. ° 


Portions of a valuable paper by the Rev. W. 
Vallance, upon discoveries of a Saxon manu- 
facture at Sittingbourne, were read; as also 
one from Mr. J. Puttock, upon some Roman 
roads in Kent; and another from Mr. Saull, 
upon British encampments at Dunstable. Also 
a note by S. Birch, Esq., on an extraordinary 


gold Saxon buckle found in Hampshire. Se- 
veral interesting papers were obliged to be 
postponed ; and we have reserved for our bonne 
bouche the paper spoken of jn our last two Ga- 
zettes, namely, that on the Venetian Vase, by 





Sir G. Wilkinson and Mr. Pettigrew. As this 
communication is of high European interest, we 
insert it entire. 

“ [have great gratification in laying before 
the British Archzological Association the rub- 
bing of an inscription taken by Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson from a vase deposited in the treasury 
of St. Mark at Venice, which at his request I 
communicate on the present occasion. The 
inscription is expressed in two characters—the 
arrow-head, or Persepolitan, and the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic. The latter, with which no one is 
better acquainted than Sir Gardner, gives the 
name of ARTAXERXES, reading phonetically 
Ard-kho-scho; which name is, as usual with 
royal names, contained in a cartouche or oval 
of peculiar construction, formed of two letters 
R and Nn, which, with the intermediate vowel so 
commonly omitted in oriental languages, gives 
the Coptic word ran, and signifies ‘name.’ The 
name of the Persian king is followed by certain 
hieroglyphics, which phonetically read ERPRA, 
signifying GREAT; it is thus King Artaxerxes 
Great, or Great King Artaxerxes. Above the 
hieroglyphics expressing this, the inscription 
in the arrow-head character is arranged in 
three lines. This inscription appears to me to 
be of very considerable importance, inasmuch 
as it must tend to assist in the development of 
the arrow-head character, to the deciphering of 
which a few illustrious scholars are now paying 
a deserved attention. 

“ This is the second decipherable bilingual 
inscription of the kind known; the first being 
one on the alabaster vase of Xerxes, contained 
in the Cabinet du Roi at Paris, and first de- 
picted by Count Caylus in the 30th plate of his 
5th volume of Antiquities. In this work, how- 
ever, it is very indistinctly given, and the cha- 
racters are unintelligibly expressed. It was, 
therefore, more aecurately copied by M. St. 
Martin. But Champollion afterwards distinctly 
brought out the hieroglyphics, by rubbing the 
vase with vermilion in the presence of St. 
Martin, as described in the Journal Asiatique 
for Feb. 1823. The hieroglyphics, as given by 
Champollion in his Précis du Systeme Hiérogly- 
phique des Anciens Egyptiens, plate 7, fig. 125 a, 
read Kh-sch-ea-r-scha, Xerxes; followed by 
erpr, which he conjectured to read Irina or 
Iriéno, and to signify Iranien or Persian. This 
interpretation, however, must be abandoned, for 
erpr means ‘ great.’ 

“The inscription forwarded to me by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson is of essential importance ; 
because it not only gives the same arrow-head 
and hieroglyphical characters with very slight 
variations to express the same title, interpreted 
by Dr. Grotefend of Hanover “ Rex fortis” 
from the Parisian vase, but gives us Ard-kho- 
scho to meet the hieroglyphic orthography of 
Artaxerxes, with the same critical accuracy of 
the Khschearscha or Xerxes of M. Champol- 
lion. We have thus new proofs of the validity 
of the established principles of cuneatic as 
well as of hieroglyphic interpretation, in this 
inscription; besides a confirmation, were any 
wanting, of the hieroglyphics of the Parisian 
vase as brought out by M. Champollion. The 
importance of this discovery of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson is greatest with reference to the 
cuneatic interpretation, which is, perhaps, not 
capable of so much evidence as the hierogly- 
phic; for the confirmation derived from the 
bilingual vase of Xerxes to the discoveries 
in arrow-head decipherment by Dr. Grotefend 
and his learned collaborators, is rendered un- 
answerable by this bilingual vase of Artaxerxes. 
It would be more correct, perhaps, to call both 
these antiques quadrilingual; for although the 





writing of the first of the three arrow-head 
lines only has been clearly deciphered, enough 
is known of the second and third to establish 
that they together form three versions of the 
same substance, as demonstrated by the inscrip. 
tion on the cylinder of Darius Hystaspis in 
the British Museum: the first in the favourite 
writing of the kings of Persia, from Darius 
Hystaspis to Arsaces the first king of Parthia, 
as proved by the recently discovered cylinders 
bearing the names of these princes ; the second, 
most probably, in that of the kings of Media; 
and the third in Assyrian characters, as ap- 
pears by the Ninevite inscriptions discovered 
by M. Botta and others. The agreement of the 
title ERPR (great) after the hieroglyphic name 
on both vases, in correspondence with that of 
the arrow-head title, is another extraordinary 
confirmation of Champollion’s reading; while 
this identity is conclusive against the meaning 
of Longimanus, the peculiar title of Artaxerxes, 
The “ Rex fortis” of Dr. Grotefend would, I 
have no doubt, be more correct if rendered 
“ Rex magnus,” the invariable title of the 
‘ great kings” of the East in those ages, in suf. 
ficient correspondence with Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son’s interpretation. The only difference between 
the cuneatic Ardkhoscho and the hieroglyphic 
Arddkhssch, is the repetition of the d or ¢ and s 
of the latter, and the omission of the two vowels, 
which are, no doubt, inherent in the Egyptian 
syllabic consonants, like the Ethiopic and Indo- 
Bactrian alphabets, which nearly agree in num- 
ber with the phonetic hieroglyphic characters. 

“ To illustrate the subject, I herewith present 
to you sketches of the two inscriptions accord- 
ing to M. St. Martin, whose copy is more com- 
plete than those of M. Champollion and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, the arrow-head part of the 
latter being slightly corrected from his rubbing. 
These are accompanied by the hieroglyphics 
placed over the decipherable arrow-head lines 
of both; and over the corresponding charac- 
ters, so far as regards the proper names. Eu- 
ropean characters are applied to the proper 
names only, about which there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion; while hardly two of our ori- 
entalists or hierologists will agree as to the 
titular portion of the inscriptions as given in 
different languages. M. Burnouf will apply 
the Zend language to the cuneatic characters; 
Professor Lassen the Sanscrit; and Dr. Grote- 
fend will exercise his own profound sense. 
Neither are the forces of the hieroglyphic cha- 
racters sufficiently agreed upon for a question 
of language ; Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s excellent 
alphabet is, however, enough for the proper 
names. I will only further remark, that the 
force of © in the hieroglyphics of Artaxerxes 
is uncertain. It has that of d or ¢ as well as of 
m in Sir G. Wilkinson’s alphabet; and as it 
seems to replace @ in a cartouche of the same 
king, published by him and Signor Rosellini, 
it may probably answer to the first cuneatic OD 
in Ardkhoscho.” 

Upon so important a document, and one 
opening so remarkable a field for a learned 
philological discussion, it may seem presump- 
tuous in us to venture an opinion; but the 
Ard-kho-scho sounds to us more like the 
Ardisheer of the native language than the 
Grecised Artaxerxes, and adds force to the ex- 
planation. Whether the son or grandson of 
Xerxes matters little; but why not Longi- 
manus? Firdusi confirms this title when he 
tells us that the monarch’s fingers were so long 
that, when standing upright, they reached to 
his knees. ’ 

When the Transactions of this Meeting are 
published, and an engraving of the cartouche 
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of Xerxes is given side by side with that of 
Artaxerxes, which we have now the pleasure 
to insert, the comparison it will enable the 
scholars of Europe to institute must be of in- 
calculable consequence. Every cuneiform letter 
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that is deciphered is a wonderful step towards 
the development of the most ancient histories 
of the human race. By a considerable effort 
we have the satisfaction to present our readers 
with a copy from the Venetian Vase. 
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_At the evening meeting, Mr. Pettigrew de- 
livered a lecture on Egyptian mummies, on the 
five different modes of embalming, on the four 
urns for the intestines, on sarcophagi, on the 
inscriptions and remains found on the rolls of 
linen and about the body, and, in short, on 
every prominent point connected with these 
memorable rites. It was one of those pithy 
discourses which, within a narrow compass, 
tell the hearers all that can be told on the 
subject, its whole substance and marrow, and 
delivered in a manner eminently adapted for 
amixed popular assembly. As we have, how- 
ever, in our page, often and often gone over 
the same grounds at length, and even in re- 
viewing Mr. Pettigrew’s able work, published 
two or three years ago, we shall not now repeat 
any portion of the exposition, though greatly 
tempted by its clearness and ability. In this 
instance he, devoted about an hour and a half 
in divesting the Theban mummy of as much of 
his covering as could be removed before such 
an audience. The lower part of the case in 
Which it was contained was destroyed. The 
hieroglyphics appeared to have been carelessly 
Written, and it was with difficulty he had de- 
ciphered them. They consisted of seven lines, 
the last two of which could only be partially 
made out, though it was sufficient to shew that 





i nigh 
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those lines were a repetition in other forms of 
the preceding; and the following was a literal 
translation :— 

“ Royal offering to Anup, attached to em- 
balmment, and that he may give wax, clothes, 
manifestation all in altar, to go out in west 
happy. That he may give air, the movement 
of breath, for sake of Har [the name of 
the mummy], truth-speaking son of Unnefer, 
child of lady of house, Saherenneb. Royal 
gift offered to Osiris, resident in the west, 
Great God, Lord of East, that he may give 
painted case, good one, in Nouteker. Oh, sup- 
port Maut, mistress living Nepthe, great one 
rejoicing in Tctu with thy mother, the Heaven 
over thee by her name of Extender. That she 
may give thee to be with the God, annihilating 
thy enemies in thy name of a God, directing 
with other things all giving great in her name 
of water.” The remaining two lines were 
imperfectly deciphered thus: ‘ Great——her 
name of thy mother over thee——in her 
name——thee to be with the God annihilating 
thy enemies in thy name of a God——that she 
may suffice——making Har son of Unnefer, 
truth-speaking, born of lady of house Saheren- 
neb.’”’ 

Mr. Pettigrew commenced unrolling by mak- 
ing an incision through the pink cloth or the 





covering down the whole length of the body. 
After the removal of a few folds of the cloth, he 
came to a black bituminous covering, consisting 
of the cloth impregnated with bitumen, about 
one-twentieth of an inch thick. Under it wasa 
pink covering, the same as at first, but in a whole 
sheet instead of being in bandages. Afterwards 
the bandages commenced, and occasionally small 
pieces of loose cloth were found which had 
been put in to fill up hollows, and to make the 
surface quite smooth. As the unrolling pro- 
ceeded, the bituminous matter with which the 
body was saturated penetrated more and more 
through the cloth, until it became impossible 
to unroll, and it was cleared away with knives ; 
Mr. Pettigrew operating on the body, and his 
son, Dr. Pettigrew, onthe head. The greatest 
interest was evinced by the spectators to wit- 
ness the process; and from time to time pieces 
of the bandages were handed to the ladies in 
the boxes to examine. On one part some hiero- 
glyphics were marked, indicating the name of 
the individual ; and pieces of papyrus and lotus 
leaf were found, but the writing on the papyrus 
was obliterated by the bitumen. The cloth 
was linen of close and strong fabric, beautiful y 
woven, and still strong enough to bear pulling 
without tearing. It had a peculiar and dis- 
agreeable smell; the harder substance nearer 
the body, which was impregnated with bitu- 
men, was aromatic, and not unpleasant. This 
substance was scraped off with the knives, and 
in some instances a chisel was requisite to clear 
it away. After working assiduously for about 
an hour, the face was uncovered, and a part of 
the body, sufficiently to shew its form, The 
arms, from which the flesh appeared to have 
shrunk, were crossed over the body. The face 
had been thickly gilded, and a great part of 
the gold leaf still adhered to it. The eyes were 
hollow, the cheek-bones high, but covered with 
skin; the lips were thin and half-opened, 
shewing the teeth; and the mouth had the 
expression of a complacent smile. The height 
of the mummy, which was that of a male, 
did not exceed five feet. Dr. Pettigrew sawed 
off the back part of the skull, which was 
as hard as recent bones, to expose the inte- 
rior, whence the brains had been extracted, 
and their place filled with pitch, The mum- 
my was supposed by Mr. Pettigrew to belong 
to a period about five hundred years before the 
Christian era. When the uncovering had pro- 
ceeded as far as was considered necessary, the 
mummy was raised on its feet and presented to 
the company; and its erect appearance on the 
stage was received with much applause. 

On Saturday the closing general meeting was 
held, Lord A. Conyngham, the President, in 
the chair ; to whom, indeed, this the first meet- 
ing of the British Archeological Society is 
deeply indebted for the brilliant success which 
has attended it, and the sure foundations laid 
for a widely-extended future of prosperity. 
The usual complimentary speeches were well 
digested and well delivered: few people could 
fancy that “ antiquarians”’ spoke so effectively. 
The speakers were, Thomas Stapleton, Esq. ; 
Sir James Annesley; Dr. Spry; H. Crabb 
Robinson, Esq.; Charles King, Esq.; George 
Neame, Esq. (the mayor); Archdeacon Bur- 
ney; Thomas Amyott, Esq.; the Dean of Here- 
ford; — Konig, Esq. 

To the end every thing went off with cordial 
unanimity and éclat ;* and we were gratified to 





* Among other matters, Mr. Beresford has pur- 
chased the ruins of St. Augustine’s monastery (Can 
terbury) to preserve them from destruction: a noble 
example, and worthy of imitation.—Zq. Z, G, 
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hear men in the position of the Dean of Here- 
ford, Dr. Burney, and Dr. Spry, insist on the 
argument, that this Society ought to have no- 
thing whatever to do with the restoration of old 
churches or other buildings—a sentiment 
adopted by the whole meeting with acclama- 
tions. There could be no funds for such pur- 
poses; though we rejoice to state, that a consi- 
derable amount of voluntary subscriptions was 
received by the treasurer at Canterbury. 

Hitherto all has gone right; and we feel as- 
sured that another, a single year, will, from 
this broad-spread impetus, shew us our coun- 
try, as Shakspere hath it, far more 


§ INSTRUCTED BY THE ANTIQUARY TIMES.” 





FINE ARTS. 
LOTTERIES: THE ART-UNION. 


On Saturday last, and during the week, the 
Suffolk-Street Gallery has been opened with a 
display of the pictures purchased as prizes by 
the fortunate holders of these lucky chances. 
There are two hundred and sixty productions, 
selected from the Royal Academy, British In- 
stitution, British Artists, Westminster Hall, 
and Old and New Water-Colour Exhibitions. 
The collection is exactly what was to be ex- 
pected,—a mixture of high and low priced, 
good, bad, and indifferent. All the principal 
subjects have been criticised in the Literary 
Gazette in their original places; and it is plea- 
sant to us to find our opinion in so many in- 
stances confirmed by the choice of.purchasers, 
no doubt in most cases aided by competent ad- 
vice. Thus we observe Mr. Lauder’s Claver- 
house ordering Morton for Execution, is the 
4001. prize; C. Landseer’s Return of the Dove 
to the Ark, the 300/.; Mr. Cattermole’s Con- 
test for the Bridge, the 200/., and 627. 10s. a 
private addition; Mr. Warren’s Halt in the 
Nubian Desert, 150/.; Mr. F. R. Lee’s Ploughed 
Field, the same; Mr. R. M‘Innes’s Luther lis- 
tening to the Sacred Ballad, the same, being 
a 100/. prize and 50/. added; Mr. J. G. Mid- 
dleton’s Scene from “ Old Mortality,” 1007. ; 
Mrs. M‘Ian’s Lesson, 50/., composed of a 40/. 
prize and addition; Mr. J. Inskipp’s Interrup- 
tion, 50/. In one case, we observe, an unworthy 
attempt has been made and (much to the credit 
of the artists attempted) exposed, where the 
holder of a 200/. prize tampered with several 
painters to pretend a sale, and put from 25/. to 
50/. in their pockets, the prizeholder retaining 
the rest, instead of the painting. He ought to 
have been held to the rule which forfeited the 
whole! The directors of the Art-Union have 
made arrangements with Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Foley, for casts in bronze of their groups ex- 
hibited in Westminster Abbey, the Eagle- 
Slayer, and Youth at a Stream. 

We observe, in this way, that lotteries are 
rife and ripe. Mrs. Parkes’s collection of pic- 
tures and engravings, valued at above 40,000/., 
is to be drawn the week after next; and so is 
Mr. Boys’s, valued at above 4000/. Both are 
residues of their former schemes, which were 
only partially exhausted. . There is, besides, 
a little-go at the. Adelaide Gallery, at four 
shillings a ticket. So much for lotteries. 


Mrs. Alexander Kerr. Dickinson and Co. 
ExecutepD in a pleasing style, and slightly 
tinted, this is the portrait of a very pretty 
woman, who has distinguished herself as the 
author of some charming songs, which we have 
noticed at different times as they were pub- 


BIOGRAPHY. 
CAPT. BASIL HALL, R.N. 


Wit sincere sorrow we record the death of 
this accomplished and gallant officer, at Haslar, 
on the 11th, in his 56th year. At present we 
have not had an opportunity of writing such a 
notice as his naval character and literary ce- 
lebrity demand. He was of an ancient Scot- 
tish family, and entered the service early in 
life. In 1818 he published his voyage to China 
in the Lyra; and his visit to Corea and Loo- 
Choo on his return from Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy, was full of the most novel and interest- 
ing matter, Since then his literary publications 
have been numerous and exceedingly popular. 
No writer ever excelled him in vivid descrip- 
tion: and especially at sea. He was also a 
valued and liberal contributor to several of our 
best periodicals. Unfortunately his constitu- 
tion gave way under excitement of mind, after 
being severely tried by foreign climates; and it 
is remarkable that he was the last person to 
bid farewell to Walter Scott, when in a similar 
condition, his account of which was affecting in 
the extreme. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EARL GODWIN. 
A Romatnee of the Goodwin Sands.* 

(This being altogether “a romaunce,” the writer will 
not vouch for the existence of the ‘old saw” which 
concludes this ballad; but, according to the Herald 
newspaper of Tuesday last, there is a very curious 
experiment now in progress on ‘‘ the Goodwin,” 
under Captain Bullock’s superintendence. Man 
tons of chalk and shingle from Deal beach, whic 
have beenthrown down upon the sands, have already 
begun to settle and bind. It is said that should the 
deposit stand the test of a gale of wind, it will prove 
the possibility of raising the level of these danger- 
ous sands.] 

FYTTE I. 


Eart Gopwtn lived in the olden days, 

And a famous knight was he ; 

But the life he led we can hardly praise, 
For ’tis said he lived upon waifs and strays, 
And the wrecks of barks at sea. 


Still the Earl was lord of the Kentish coast 
Amongst wreckers one and all, 

While his brief title-deeds only proved at most- 
That the greatest robber will rule the roast 
Over those whose gains are small. 


But where, oh where, lay Earl Godwin’s lands 

On the Kentish coast so fair? 

Why, so far as just now one understands, 

He’d the length and the breadth of the Goodwin Sands, 
And the coast adjacent there. 


But the Goodwin wore a different guise 
In the days so long ago 

To that which greets our modern eyes, 
For there did a lordly castle rise 
Where the high-tide waters flow. 


And the land was some twenty feet or more 

Above the highest tide, 

And Earl Godwin had meads on that goodly shore ; 
But on meads he never set much store, 

His fields were the waters wide. 


There was then a convenient, snug little shoal, 
Where now many shoals are found ; 

But it answer’d his purpose, on the whole, 

For over this did the waters roll, 

And there did wrecks abound. 


And whenever a bark from a distant sea 

Did come in that dangerous track, 

The Earl sent a light that went dancingly 

On the head of a horse that was lame as could be, 
With a little boy on his back. 


And that horse went nny | the cliff at night 

From the shoal some half a mile, 

And when at sea they caught a sight 

the lantern, it look’d like a binnacle-light, 
And it did the ships beguile. 





* Whilst our archzological friends have béen dis- 
cussing the changes of the time on the Kentish coast, 





lished. The hair is particularly well done; 
the countenance highly intellectual, 


we have to thank a poetical friend for this coincident 
ballad.—Ed, L. G. 


Boldly they came on, braving the blast, 
or they seem’d in a vessel’s wake ; 
Boldly steer’d they—but avast! avast! 
In a moment more they are “ hard and fast,” 
And the waters round them break. 


Then Earl Godwin came with his merry men all, 
Who would murder and rob at his beck ; 
And though the ship caught might be strong and tall, 
Its chance of escape was remarkably small 
When Earl Godwin swore ’twas “‘ a wreck!” 


He bundled the sailors all into the sea 
With each a rap over the head ; 

And he always rejoiced in this pleasantry, 

“If they are not dead—why, they ought to be! 
And so let the fishes be fed.” 


Then they plunder’d the wreck, and bore all away 
To the castle of their lord; 

And so they went on for full many a day, 

While they lived on the best, and had nothing to pay 
For buff-jerkin, bed, or for board. 


FYTTE II. 
Now it came to pass one dark stormy night 
Of the days so long ago, 
Earl Godwin cried, ‘Send out the horse and the light, 
For I think the storm’s pretty much at its height, 
And the tide will soon be low.” 


Over the drawbridge went the old horse, 
With the little boy on his back, 

And the lantern at his head, of course; 

But though the storm didn’t seem to grow worse, 
They came back again in a crack. 


“*O master! O master!” that horse-boy did cry, 
** There’s water all around, 

All over the fields that used to be dry ; 

And as to old Dobbin, the lantern, and I, 
I wonder we weren’t all drown’d.”’ 


Then Earl Godwin he swore a mighty big curse 
As he kick’d the boy out of the hall, 

And cried, looking black as a bran new hearse, 

“ It isn’t high-water, but quite the reverse— 
The tide is not rising at all!” 


Now he rush’d to the drawbridge, and what saw he 


The moat like a river so wide, 
And each wrecker about him cried out in despair— 
And reckless wreckers they certainly were— 
“We'll be all swept away by the tide!” 
Earl Godwin he swore a bigger oath still, 
And call’d them all “ cowards and slaves!” 
But he found his boots just beginning to fill, 
And the drawbridge to flood, so despite of his will 
He slowly strode in from the waves. 


Now that castle so strong of the Kentish knight, 
As some legends darkly say, 

Was any thing ‘but water-tight, : 

And the wild waves rose till.they fill’d it quite 
By the dawning of the day. 


And other legends darkly tell 

How that castle, strong and tall, 
With the Earl and his merry men as well, 
Did bodily rise on the ocean’s swell, 

And float away with all. 


But no one ever saw again 
Along the Kentish shore 
This infamous knight and his merry men, 
So drown’d they were all there and then, 
And they troubled the coast no more. 


And many a day were the waters spread 
Upon the Earl’s broad lands,— 

While the Earl was where the fishes are fed,— 

And they wash’d away till the present bed 
Was form’d of the Goodwin Sands. 


But still there’s an ancient saw that says, 
And old saws have come trne, 
“ Goodwin lost Goodwin, a bullock shall raise 
Thy sands, till upon them a bullock shall graze, 
Amid the waters blue.” 


And if a bold plan, which is soon to be tried, 
Success, as expected, commands, 
The thing will turn out as prophesied, 
When “ Beacon Bullock” may say, with pride, 
“« T’ve raised the Goodwin Sands.” 
RicuarpD Jouns. 





VARIETIES. 

British Association.—Our anticipations of 4 
numerous assembly at York next week of highly 
celebrated men were well founded. The Che- 
mical Section alone will include the names of 
Faraday, Liebig, Dumas, Grove, &c. ’ 

The Royal Exchange, it is now stated, will be 
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Jast fortnight of October. Mr. Westmacott’s 

ediment is completed, and looks handsomely 
towards Cheapside; but the statuary by him, 
Lough, Behnes, Carew, and other sculptors, 
is only being cast for the interior of the build- 
ing. Lough’s figure of the Queen is grand 
and dignified, the drapery beautifully disposed. 
Mr. Wyon has made a wax model of it, and 
another of Sir T. Gresham, for the medal pro- 
posed to celebrate the important occasion. 

Tom Burke of Ours. — With the last issued 
double No. (21 and 22) of this popular serial, 
Harry Lorrequer (Mr. Lever) has finished his 
tale of Bonaparte the hero, not the emperor. 
The author’s vivacity, force, and powers of de- 
scription have served him to the end; and his 
own mixture of humour and pathos, with real 
and created or coloured events, make a whole 
not unworthy of his literary name. 

Mr. Lover's entertainments at Brighton last 
Friday and Saturday (we observe from the 
Brighton Guardian) were so successful that he 
was requested to repeat them this week. From 
their titles we presume they were something 
new, at least in arrangements; they were Ist, 
“ An Irish Evening,” and 2d, “‘ Paddy by Land 
and Sea.’’ The anecdotes and illustrations 
seem to have told to admiration. 

Scotch Rejoicings in honour of the Queen. — So 
delighted was Scotland with the Queen’s visit, 
that a stage-coach made the first bonfire, by 
burning itself on its own wheels as it travelled 
from Stirling towards Blair Atholl! The rail- 
roads are quite jealous. 

Vauxhall Gardens.—A project has been an- 
nounced for opening Vauxhall Gardens for a 
few nights in the old fashion. There seems to 
be nobody in town to go. We wonder some 
ingenious speculator does not get up grouse- 
shooting in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. One of the offensive drawbacks upon 
suburban (and even some urban) entertain- 
ments is, the practice of charging for interior 
accommodations, which has grown quite into 
a system, and helped much to ruin Vauxhall. 
Those who pay for better stations and gal- 
leries, &c. are not over-pleased with the sur- 
charge, and those who do not go to that expense 
are much discontented at seeing others enjoying 
sights from which they (the crowd) are ex- 
cluded. 

Blair Athol and Glen Tilt.—What a change in 
acentury! It is not quite a century since “ the 
Forty-Five,”’ and here in sylvan retreat and 
Highland sports are a Queen of the detested 
house of Hanover, her German husband, and 
her child; in the very heart of the land of 
Stuart devotedness — 

Down by Loch Tummell and banks 0’ the Garey. 
A hundred years‘ ago their lives would not 
have been worth a pin’s fee; now they are all 
but worshipped by the same race of men, 
guarded like idols, the wild deer chased, and 
the loveliest green of all the Scottish glens, 
Glen Tilt, and the romantic falls of Bruar, 
“promenaded ” like Kensington and St. James. 
What voices might the walls of Carlisle and 
the Tower and Temple-bar of London utter, 
could the ghastly heads exhibited on them wit- 
ness this strange scene! Who can look for- 
ward to 19442 

The Northern Star has been obligingly for- 
warded to us, with a long “ article” respecting 
a natural daughter of the poet Burns—a second 
“dear-bought Bess,”"—who is stated to bear a 
strong resemblance to her father, and to be 
living in abject poverty at Pollockshaws, near 
Glasgow. She is a married woman (born 1791), 
and her husband a labourer of the name of John 
Thomson. Her mother is said to have been a 


servant at a public house frequented by Burns; 
and it is added, that the wife of the errant bard 
literally nursed her as a twin with one of her 
own children. There seems to be a grand stir 
made about the matter, and the story enlarged 
upon asa ground for assault against the esti- 
mable sons of the poet. 

Southey's Life of Cromwell.—An announce- 
ment of a Life of Cromwell, in the name of the 
late Mr. Southey and Mrs. Southey, has, as it 
seems, given rise to a literary fracas. The son 
of the Laureate denounces the publication, and 
puts the worthy publisher (Mr. Murray) on his 
purgation as (strange to imagine possible?!) a 
vamper-up of an article in the Quarterly into a 
big book. Of course it must be felt that Mr. S. 
must be in error. 

The New Comet, mentioned in our Paris letter 
last Saturday (p. 595) has also been observed 
at Hamburgh on the 6th inst. by Mr. Melhop: 
it was seen by Sir James South at Kensington 
on Sunday night. 

Staudigl, we hear, was offered at the rate of 
351. per night to sing Meyerbeer’s new opera 
at Berlin, but could not accept it in consequence 
of his engagement at Vienna. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sir Wm. Boyd’s History of Literature (4 vols.), 
Vol. 1. 8vo,—The Fathers and Founders of the London 
Missionary Society, by J. Morrison, D.D., 8vo, 12s.— 
Juvenile Englishman’s Library, Vol. IV. Popular 
Tales, 18mo, 1s. 6¢.—Tom Burke, by Harry Lor- 
a Vol. II. 8vo, lls. —Foreign Library, Part 21, 
Tales from the German, 8vo, 5s.—An Investigation on 
Measuring Circular Plane-Surfaces, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
The Hand-Book to the Pianoforte, by J. A. Wade, 
4to, 6s. — The Candidate for Favour (Original Poetry 
and Prose), by Helen Hyams, post 8vo, 5s.—The 
Young Husband: Hints to Young Men, by A. Free- 
ling, 2d edit. 32mo, 2s. 6d. — The Philosophy of Phre- 
nology, 4th edit. fep. 3s. 6d. — History of the London 
Missionary Society, by Wm. Ellis (2 vols.), 8vo, Vol. I. 
10s. 6d. — Ingram and Trotter’s Elements of Algebra, 
for Schools, 12mo, 4s. bd. — Dictionary of the English 
Language, by A. Reid, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


h. m 56 | 1844 
. 11 52 55°8 | Sept. 

. — 52 349 | 

. — 52 141 

. — 51 535 | 


1si4. 
Sept. 21 . 
22. 

23. 


24 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

> Our anziety to furnish a complete Report of the 
Archeological Meeting and its Proceedings during the 
ast week at Canterbury will, we trust, excuse any omis- 
sions or postponements in this No. of the Literary Ga- 
zette. We consider the Occasion as a great epoch in the 
History and Antiquilies of England, particularly ; but, 
as will also be seen, possessing features of high interest to 
the learned throughout Europe. 

N.B. An extra impression of the Literary Gazette 
will be printed off to supply the public demand for this 
No.; and the Monthly Part for September, embracing 
Correspondence, §c., will be increased. 

B. E. P. could not expect us to insert his letter on 
Capt. Warner’s invention. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 


. DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous k ledge of ical i nor 

quaintance with practical, astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial t to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is yoy oe in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 

er. Price Two Guineas each. 





ac- 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 





Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 


ion, a for Conxs and Buwos, has, 
by new and great improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and 
perfect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the = against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in perfeet condition. 


C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 


> TR 

HE PATENT COMPOSITE CANDLES, 

—These Candles burn without snuffing more brilliantly than 

the best Wax, and are cheaper in —— to the light ta than 

the commonest Tallow Candles. The Patentees respectfully beg all 

purchasers to ask in the shops simply for “ Paicr’s Patent CANDLEs,” 
as many imitators have adopted the term “ Composite.” 

They are sold by most of the dealers tl gh he 
kingdom ; and are supplied wholesale to the trade by Epwarp Price 
and Co., Belmont, Vauxhall, and by Patuxa and Co., Sutton Street, 
Clerkenwell. 





This i 








ATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. ~ 
CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J. T. BETTS, Jun. and Co, will not be responsible for any 
BOTTLED BRANDY that is not p d against dul 
substitution by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, ** BETTs’S PATENT BRANDY, 7SMITHFIELD BARS.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 

The Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign at GUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the other principal Hospitals throughout 
the Kingdom. Attention is especially requested to TH& SECURITY 
AFFORDED &Y THE Parent Meraccic Capsucns. 








To Artists, Amateurs, &c. 


ERMANENT DRAWING-CHALK in 
CEDAR, in various Colours. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LEVIS, enabled it to be the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 

rawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
ness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the great advan. 
tages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAVIS must be 
obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c. all the va- 
rious tints can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be sur. 
passed, thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, unlike 
other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury by coming 
in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate ; and by its compact form, may be carried any distance with 
out the slightest inconvenience. 

To he had of all respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of 12, 7s. each. 
- - - 18, 108. 


24, 14e. 
» tle — 
+ 6a. per dozen. 
la 


In sets as above, without box, at 
Lake and Cobalt . © 


*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, a 
6s. per dozen, box included. 

“ Creta Levis.—We have inspected an invention of Messrs. Wolff 
and Son. Creta Levis are ‘manent coloured Crayons, of nearly 
every hue and tint, ditfering essentially from those in eral use, in- 
asmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer than chalk, retaini 
at the same time much softness and delicacy. We think they woul: 
be found useful to the sketcher, as they are portable, not easily in- 
jured, and can be used upon white or tinted peer We can recom- 
mend them, especially to ladies, as we have seldom seen more charm- 
ing specimens of flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta 
Levis ; the blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear ; 
and many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspecti 
— that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”—London Art- 

J RIONs 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the paper, 
blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. The deep 
shades merely require a broader point and increased pressure.—Bristol 
Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers with a fine even surface, 
not glazed, are well adapted for the Creta Levis; but tinted Crayon 
Papers are most suitable, as they add to the finish of the drawing. 

Worry and Sow beg to recommend their newly-invented SKETCH- 
ING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 

BB, Very black, for foreground; H B, Middle tint; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance. Price 6s. per dozen. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and land. 

apes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with very little 
labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmitted 
without fear of injury. 

*,* Worry and Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
spectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the above, 
—Manufactory, 23 Church Street, Spitalfields, London. 








‘R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long t for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Paxservativs Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
health li is lingly agi ble to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hanoate’s Moztsinn is the most b extract of oleagi 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Hewpain’s Corp Caxam or Rosus, prepared in great pertection. 

a Scowgaixa Drors, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. 

Iypgitnis MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








HILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.— 
123 ee STREET, three doors from Giltspur 
Street. HORNE, THORNTHWAITE and WOOD, beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Publi, thas they have o 
age mapesey and PHILOSO. 
EB. PALMER, havin, ssistants and aS to oe 
mae hia first lees oe in Newgate Street in 1837, and have 
Papee! ay the whole of the Patterns, Tools, and greater part of 
is stock. 
N.B. Digsolving-View Apparatus, Photographic Cameras, Magic 
Lanterns, &c. on the best — 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
COMPANY. 
Capital 200,000/., in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors. 
» Fy ick uhoun, Esq. 
Robert rks, Hoye i Charis Mane 
B » Esq, low, Esq. 
John’ Henry Room Esq. al os 


ker, Esq. 
Secretary—E. Ryley, Esq. 
The following are specimens of the premiums charged by this Com- 
gg ke anon ice of 100%. oF = ne 


| s# | ao | & i 60 
103 | £207 | £2153 | £415). | £639 











i of the bas an ample 
—of ission to retain one-third of he premium 
( portion so retained, with Geel a it, 

being deducted from the Lape when it men tad fee f ascend. 
ing, descending, and other scal 
in the profits at he end of every five years. 

To merger to Aen AUSTRALASIAN oreo assured 
for the whole ot life, this Company offer the proceed to, 
and reside in, any of those colonies without extra odie rey and a 
pay their premiums there. For residence in New Zealand, a mode- 
Fate extra premium is charged. 

In SYDNEY, a — of Directors, and Agents in all the principal 
settlements the colony, The BANK of AUSTRAL- 
ASIA {incorporated ty Royal Charter, 1835), No 2 Moorgate Street, 

ANNUITIES, 
he: pentistaate tee profits of Ce Company, sad receive 
ty mush more favourable than can Mey by ~ 
ach investments wholly in England. T' ne Comper, 
to grant Byer favourable terms from the 
@ portion of its funds ata high rate of 


INDIA. 

Tables of Premiums for Assurances on the lives of officers engaged 
in civil, or in naval or milit: service in the EAST INDIES and 
CHINA, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

Agents in India. 





a rate oatan 


Bs Messrs, Ackland, Boyd, - Coa, 


may be had at the Offices of the 
Street, corner of Cornhill, 











ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8 Charlotte Row, Mansion House ; and 
18 Chancery Lane, London. 


Directors. 
Kennett Krxosyoan, Esq., Chairman. 
Se Init, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John — > John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
len, Esq, John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
orhy F, Brandreth. J. Marmaduke Rosseter, 
Auditors, 

+ H, Cannan, Esq, Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and E, 
Seoretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 


Esq. 


the only Company who are bound not to oye Polic: 
| at \ prove that it & clause in tel deed a, and Se and for this 
Com) we, by a clause ir deed 
ime eprived th Wt the power ot abjecting to any 
Mag = Lorne they undertake to prove that it was obtained from them 
aa 








nly Com; 
principle oe whole of 
sums assured. 


—_ who give to the assured on the mutual 
lations, and 





Company who bind themselves to fey the full 
amount of the og Bex licies, although the debts for which they were 
effected shall have been liquidated before the claims arise. 

hes! the only Company who grant in favour of creditors 
eons whereby thedebt is secured, although the debtor 
should go poe the limits of Europe. 


Triennial Ascending Scale to Assure £100. 
1 “Third | Fourth | Remainder 
3 Years, | 3 Years. of Life. 


Second 
3 Years. 


~~ First 
3 Years. 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 
Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
Designs, 14 Lincoin'’s Inn Fields. 


HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
eee an tiers Paten the pa of sony wel a 


Pa er ete te or by letter ( repaid to Sir. As peste Bed 


Lincoln's Inn F) 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Throgmorton $i Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of | any 5th and 6th Wil William IV. c. 7 ¥ 
Taomas Faancoma, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wit1taM Luar, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. ey ze” 3. Humphery, 
William Ban = | gi Rupert Ingleby, 
Edward + omen $- Thomas Kelly, 
Thomas fie Bos? 3q. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
7 Physicien—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 





. Ald. M.P. 
Tay 
— 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,0001., theassured have the 

security of the ya 's income of ‘nearly 60,0004. Jyh annum, caer gh ogre 
and an 

vernment and other 
than the estimated liabilities of the ao . 








peas amount 


LITERATURE AND ART, 


British Association for the Ad t of Science, 
HE FOURTEENTH MEETING of the 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT yy 
SCIENCE will commence in YORK, on THURSDAY MORNING, 
the 26th of September, 1844. 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED Sci. I- 
ENCES.—The CLASSES in this Department (the cbject of which 
is to a a e esceng, practical education for those who are 
afterwards to be eee in the business pursuits of active life), 
will OPEN on TUESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER next. 

partment provides also < addition =! -~ egeneral course) 
a a a of E ig and 
Archite 

Detailed Sehaunie may be obtained of the Secretary. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 











July 31, 1944. 
NSTITUTE of the FINE ARTS.—The Prize 


of jones Guineas offered by the Institute “ for the best 
Essay on the History, Literature, and present State of the Fine 
Arts in Great Britain, with Suggestions for the best Means of Pro- 
moting their Advancement,” hax been awarded to the Essay bear. 
ing the motto, * Truth,” by Geo. Foeoo, Esq.—Other competi- 
tors are d to send to the Secretary for their Manuscripts, 








The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale Pp 
with the safet - oa assured and the stability of the Company 
yy, in sg Pag every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, woes sk, in lieu of the deferred and ently 
delusive prospect of a peri: vision of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 








1 
M4 1 
4 3 


One-third of « “ oat term” premiums may remain unpaid at five 
per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off at any bomacis without notice. 

In Assurances Serge tee security for debts, or as a 
_omnn pel plc a family when t the least ron + outlay is desirable, the 


varied aa tables of the A: Office will be found to 
be ularly favourable to the Assu ee 


Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at a 
quarter befure two o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


heii nh they ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Ald, M.P., Chairman. 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 


— oe are offered by this Company. 











Thus— 
omecing the lives of others may make their policies secure, 
oambinennert e life jail —— go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permi: the Directors having been pre- 
— obtained. 
Roo of half the premiums wy the first five years allowed on poli- 
for the whole term of life. 
= policies of five years’ ame half the amount paid, after the 
first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the Assured. 
vances are also to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments, 
oe is Taian eect Esemnemes to the detailed uses of 
William 


mages og uty eagerly 
Street, City; Be a F thee adivessed to thy retary. 


WILLIAM cienaen, Actuary and Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act — comer 4 Vic. cap. ix. 
Half-credit Rates of Premium, assured according to these 
rates are allowed credit (without s Prem ~d half the amount wih eo 
_ seven ee [aac a pa paying interes! sBbirveage rk the rai ‘pal 
v per annum, w: e the princ 
at ‘any tien, or having mad amount Ty = the he pencil 
when the policy becomes a claim. 
Policies ye flee thus be eflected at lower rates than are 
quired for the seven years onl 3 ee the hol 
same mt for th the payment of 


eas <i they paid 
for assurances 


Extract = the Half-credit Rates of Premium :— 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 


King 





erally 

have the 

ims, whenever death ma: 

ble the amount of premium, which wou! 
ted in th the usaal way. 


JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec, 
7 Newman Street. 


RT-UNION of LONDON, 

The EXHIBITION of the WORKS of ART selected by 

Priz to the Members and their Friends present. 

ing the usual Ticket, at the GALLERY of the SOCIETY of BRI. 

TISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, on the Evenings of 

Turspay, Weongspay, Tuvurspay, and Fripay, next Week and the 
Week after, from Seven till Tex) o’Clock. 


TO ARTISTS. 
In order to —_ a good subject for ving, and to induce the 
production of a Work of Art, tha Conebionee offer the sum 
PF FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS for an in: ture illustrative of 
British History. pce six poe oe four feet six inches, are to be 
my by the oat hag day of January, 
1846, an its must send 
specimens of their abilities as Painters YC -—Wy so to do. T 
must to complete the finished Pic, 
ture, of the same size as the Cartoon, by the Ist of January, 1847. 
and to superintend the Engraving. 
The Committee wish it to be understood, that their object, n 
giving so long a —y for ~ suicient time of the Cartoon, is for the 
purpose cient time thoroughly to work out 
the various details er thei 


compositions, juce in the Car. 
toon a completely ‘Snished. and well-wrought 3 fo 


r the Picture, 
TO SCULPTORS. 


The Committee have it in contemplation to offer hereafter a simi- 
lar premium to sculptors for the production of a Group or Bas- 
Relief in Marbl 


" OUTLINES. 


SIXTY beg Serge will be given for the best consecutive 
not less than fet a the opt in Outline (size, twelve inches Mage he 
The a is vor at ion of the Artist, but must be illustra- 
tive of some epoch in Bi ray or British History, or be taken from 
the work ot a British author. ee onde a beauty of form, 
and drawing, are the qualities which the Committee are 
anxious to sealien ie this Series. If it should be deemed expedient 
to Engrave the a selected, the Artist will receive a further 
the The Drawings, ac- 
panied b = esaled letter containing the name and address of the 
‘Arte, must be forwarded to the Honorary Secretaries on or before 
the Ist of January, 1845. 











EORGE GODWIN, 
Lewis POCOCK, 
‘ pepeanaga Square, nt aot iets. 
e” The the right of f withheliing 
Guteotinns io of euficlent | 9 be not submitted. 


} Hon. Secs, 








GLEN TILT. 
HE DE ATH of th STAG, 


By EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


Messrs. Hexry Graves and Comp. to inform the public 
that they have pusoheue this rat “peauti ully engraved Plate by 
Joun Bromixy, and n peculiarly interesting by the visit 
of Her Sakesty to that ‘deli tful pote This Gem in Art contains 
Portraits of Lord Glenlyon, &c. &c. 


Paicr:—Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs (only 10 left) 7. 4s, 


London : ee Graves and Co., Her Majesty’s Pub- 
lishers; and by all Printsellers in the Kington, 





History of the Ancient People of Italy. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


N accordance with the Will of the illustrious 
Author of the HISTORY of the ANCIENT PEOPLE of 





£11611| £2 4 1) 22 1 
29 3| 2190/3 8 
388/42 6/ 4 16 
510 5| 610 1 9 


3 
9 
4 
7 9 
759} 81442} 10 2 7 








th premium plan only one half of the premiums for the first 
alk year required, the other half bei payable at the conve- 
nience of the assured; thus allowing a Poll be continued for 
seven years at one half of the the usual rate, or to dropped at one halt 
of the usual sacrifice. 
Prospectuses and Schedules are forwarded free of expense. 


ALEX. ROBFRTSON, Manager. 


Whole Premium after 


| Half Premium for 
ge. Seven Years. 


| Seven Years. 





| : # a we -& 
| | 1 9 2 6 
2 10 

4 





SESRSES 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


| 











PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


ITALY, “ Storia game net foe poli Italiani,” and of the Ivzpitep 
publ. previous to hi oes the Li- 
World, Editors, and'3 Booksellers are informed, that the Manu- 


» 
From the same gentlema also be obtain a Catalogue of 
about 3000 well edected Volumes! vF Classics, _—_ = History, Nu 
mismat hmeology, Sc., ye composed the Library of the late 
Chevalier Micais, and for the disposal of which > is also realy to 
treat, 





ieeteation be made to Prt. Cesare Bellini, Executor to the 
Will of the fate C Chevalier Micali, Florence, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ae ; 
AST WEEK.—The NAPOLE 
MUSEUM. 

M er begs respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry 
ne Pub ic, that the very extensive and m nificent NAPO: 
LEON MUSEUM will close on SATURDAY NEXT, the 23th 
jnstant.—The Admission is One Shilling. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Sept. 21, 1844. 


—_—_—_ 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—GIFT to the 
SUBSCRIBERS to BOYS’ FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION. 
~All Persons who have subscribed will have presented to them a 
Ticket and Engraving GRATIS on making up their Subscription, 
including what they have already taken, to the number of Six 
Tickets. And anv Person now Subscribing for Six Tickets, One 
Guinea each, for himself or friends, will have a Seventh Ticket 
and Engraving presented to him GRATIS. 

Apply immediately at 221 REGENT STREET, 76 CORNHILL, 
and KI. GOLVEN SQUARE. — All Persons in the Country, Sub- 
seribing through any of Mr. Bors’ Agents, may have the same 
privilege, 





By Authority of Parliament. 
THE HEPTAPRAEMION FINE-ART LOTTERY. 


HE SALE of TICKETS for MRS. 

PARKRS’S GREAT DRAWING for WORKS of ART will 
close on SATURDAY NEXT, the 28th instant, as the Drawing 
must take place on the 30th of SEPTEMBER, that being the latest 
day the Act allows. 

Parliament and the Sovereign having given special permission 
for the completion of this the last Fine-Art Lottery, the Patrons of 
Art and the Public who may wish to subscribe are requested to 
apply immediately for Shares, as the number is limited to 14,000, 
aad will not under any circumstances be enlarged. 

ONLY A SMALL PORTION OF THE TICKETS 

REMAIN UNSOLD, 

In order to accommodate her large number of Subscribers, Mrs. 
Parkes has engaged the THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
for the DRAWING on the 30th instant. 

VALUE OF THE PRIZES, £42,000. 

TICKETS, ONE GUINEA each, entitling the Subscriber to an 
Engraving of the value. 

Applf for Tickets at the BOWYER GALLERY, 22 Golden Square, 
where the Prizes are EXHIBITED FRES; OF at Mrs, Parkes’s City 
Depot, 104 Leadenhall Street. 





oO A & = FS. 2 ® 
The Trustees of St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
desire to make public, that a Legacy of £500 has been bequeathed 
by the late John Harcourt, Esq., for the purchase of an appropriate 
Scripture Painting, to be placed in the recess over the Communion- 
Table of that Church; and no appropriate ae having been 
found, the Trustees are prepared to receive finished Sketches of a 
Painting, from Artists who may be disposed ooh ony ap them, upon 
the w jing, that the Artist whose production is selected would 
be engaged to paint a Picture, and be paid the said Legacy of 500/., 
provided (as required by the Testator) that two persons of competent 
judgment and knowledge shall pronounce it to be of that value, 
The Sketches to be Thirty-six inches in height by Seventeen 
inches in width; the subject to be the Ascension of our Saviour. 
Painting to have a Frame, to be provided by the Trustees, and 
with such Frame to be of the following size, viz. Eleven feet in width, 
by Twenty-three feet in height. 
The Sketches to be sent, without the name of the Artist, but with 
some motto or initials, for the a and selection of the Trus- 
i Room Ww k 


tees, at the ¢ 1 Street, by 
Wednesday, the 4th December next. 
The person selected to undertake to complete the Painting by 
Midsummer day, 1846, and if not completed by that date the 
to be idered as null and void, 











By order of the Trustees, 

B. and G. DREW, Clerks. 

Sept. 1844. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

HE ENGLISH REVIEW, and QUAR- 

TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 

LITERATURE.—Apveatisements will be received forinusertion 

in the New Number until the 24th instant; and Birus and Pao- 

sPEcTusEs until the 27th instant. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CXLVIII. 
Will be published next week. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIT.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 162 of 
Tuz EpInBURGH REVIEW, are requested to be sent to 
the Publishers’ by Monday, September 30th ; and Bruis 
on or before Wednesday, October 2d. 
39 Paternoster Row, September 21, 1844. 








On the Ist of October, in demy 8vo, price 6s. 
THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 2; anp 


" HOME, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL JOURNAL: 


Being the Eighth Number of 
The FOREIGN and Seay AL QUARTERLY 
REVI 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


REVEDSFIONS JORDON 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ., 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS OW STEEL BY “PHIZ.” 


LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE-STREET, 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


On Saturday, 28th September, in ONE Magnificent Volume, with Nine Engravings on Steel, 
and nearly Two HunprepD on Woon, price £1 8s. 


VOLUME the SIXTH of 


She Abbotsford Edition 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


CONTAINING 


KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE. 


Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houtston and Stoneman, London. 


Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 
Vol. II. The ANTIQUARY,BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. III. ROB ROY and HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. 
Vol. IV. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHOE, 


Vol. V. The MONASTERY and ABBOT. 





NOTICE, 
ART III. of BURKE’S HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY 
Will be ready for delivery in a few days. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 

This work will be completed in Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each ; 
forming a volume of upwards of 1600 pages, form with the Aus 
thor’s popular Pssracx and BARONETAGE. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





HE Second Edition of Lapy GrorGIANa 
Futierton’s Tale of ELLEN MIDDLETON 
will be published on Saturday next. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


On the Ist of October (enlarged type), 2s. 6d , No. XIII. 
EW SOUTH WALES DESCRIBED, in 


Letters written Home, by a Lapy. 
Original Works lately published, New Editions :— 


DRUMMOND HAY’S MOROCCO and the 
MOORS, 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


The AMBER WITCH. 
Original Works in preparation :— 

A RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN. 

LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. By LORD 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


The Girl’s Own Book, by Mrs. Child. 
In a handsome volume, square 16mo, embellished with 177 new 


Cats, partly from designs by Gilbert, price only 4s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, 


HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of the “ Mother's Book,” “ Frugal Housewife,” &c. 
Thirteenth Edition, 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside; Bowd a 
en Street; Cundell, New Bond (ld and al other 
Booksellers. 





Home. By Miss Sedgwick. 
In one volume, royal 32mo, price 2s. in cloth, 


H oO M E. 
By Miss SEDGWICK, 


Author of * Live and Let Live,” &c. Forming part of * Teyy’ 
Standard Library.” see — 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; where may be 
had, printed uniform, 


Three Experiments of Living, price 2s. 





Autobiography of Dr. Adam Clarke. 


In a very large volume octavo, at the reduced price of 7s. 6d. in 
cloth, the few remaining copies of 


A N ACCOUNT of the INFANCY, RELI- 

GIOUS and LITERARY LIFE, of DR. ADAM CLARKE, 
LL.D. F.A.S., partly written by himself, and continued by one of 
his Daughters. The Second Edition. 


London: printed for the Author, and sold by Thomas T, 
73 Cheapside ; and all other Booksellers. _— 
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THE.LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 21, 1844. 


N EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
by Mr. BENTLEY. 


1.—SECOND EDITION of PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. With the Life 
of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes; anda Preliminary View 
of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. Revised and on 
by the Author. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 


2—DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIs, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and an 
Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick 
the Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague ; ; and his 
Special Embassies to Berlin, Branswick, and the French 
Republic. Edited by his Gaannson, the THtrp Ear. 
2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, &c. 


NEW EDITION OF 


. > 
3.—SOCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE. ‘To which are now first added,—Remarks on Lord 
Orford’s Letters —The Life of the Marquise du Deffand — 

The Life of Rachel Lady Russell —Fashionable Friends, a 
Comedy. By the Editor of ** Tux Letrxas ov Mapame bu 
Dervanv.”’ 2 vols. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Author, 


4.—PERSECUTIONS of POPERY. By 
FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. aprsg — Persecutions 
of the Albi th  Lollards, the Vau- 
dois or W aldenses —Persecutions in “Fraace preceding, ~ 
» 1560-1572 











Barthol $ 





in the Cevennes, and the 
Eighteenth and Hinson Centuries. 2 vols. 8vo. 


5.—MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Au- 
thor of ** Bearn and the Pyrenees,” ** A Pilgrimage to Au- 
vergne,” &c. 4 vols, Svo, with numerous Portraits. 

¢,* The first two, or the last two volumes, may be had separately 

to complete sets, 
x 

6.—LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Re- 
sident at the Court of Florence from the Year 1760 to 1735. 
Now first printed from the Original MS'S. (Concluding Se- 
ries.) 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paint- 
ings, &c. 

*,* The first two, or pair last two tom may be had separately 

to complete se 


Also just ready, 
1—M. THIERS’S HISTORY of the EM- 


PIRE. This aoe of M. Thiers’s History, with Notes 
by the English Editor, will be published uniformly with 
** The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 


2.—The HISTORY of SWEDEN. Translated 
from the Swedish of ANpers Farxuut, Edited by Mrs. 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Richard Bentley, New — n Street, Publisher in Ordinary 


0 her Majesty. 


N- w NOVEL § 
published during the Season by 
Mr. BENTLEY. 
To be had at ali the Libraries. 
1.—The FREE LANCE. An Historical Ro- 


mance. By D. M‘CARTHY, Esq., Author of ** Massa- 
niello.” 3 vols, 


2.—The POPULAR MEMBER. By Mrs. 
GORE, Author of “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” ‘* The Dow- 
ager,”” 4+ The Ambassador’s Wife,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


3.—The JILT. A Novel. By the Author of 
“6 The Marrying Man,’’ ** Cousin Geoffery,”&c. 3 vols. 


4.—AFLOAT and ASHORE;; or, the Adven- 
tures of Miles Wallingford. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Esq., Author of ** The Pilot,” “ The Deerslaysr,” &c. 3 vols. 


5.—The VOYAGE of LIFE. A Story of the 
Land and the Ocean, By GEORGINA C. MUNRO, Author 
of ** The Adventures of a Legatee.”” 3 vols. 


6.—ROSE D’ALBRET ; or, Troublous Times. 
A Romance. By G. P. R. JAMES, Eaq.s Author of ** Darn- 
ley,’’ ** Arabella Stuart,” &c. 3 vols 


7.—The TRIUMPHS of TIME. By the Au- 


thor of “* Two Old Men's Tales. ” 3vols. 





Also just yst ready. 


1.—The DARK FALCON. A Tale of the 
Attruck., By J.B. FRASER, Epi, ° — of “The Kuz- 
zilbash,’’ “ Allee Neemroo,” &¢. 4 vols. 
Last Series. 


2.—The ATTACHE;; or, Sam Slick in Eng- 


land. Completing the Saslage and Doings of Mr. Slick. By 
the Author of “ Tue Clocxmaxgr.” ols. 


38.—HAMPTON COURT. An Historical Ro- 


mance. 3 vols. 
New Volume of “ The Standard Novels.” 


4.—The TWO ADMIRALS: a Tale of the 
Sea, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, Eaq., will form the next 
volume of * The Standard Novels and Ro: omances,”’? Com- 
oe in one volume, with Engravings, price 62. vite ‘be pub- 

ished with the Magazines at the end of September.) 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Doung England ; 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE EMPIRE. 





« We are commanded by Her Majesty to assure you, that when you shall be called upon to resume the discharge of your 
parliamentary functions, you may place entire reliance on the cordial co-operation of Her Majesty in your endeavours to 
improve the Social Conprrion, and to promote the happi and of her people.” —QuBEN’s SPRECH, 








A WEEKLY Papen, under this title, will be published as soon as the necessary preparations shall have been 
completed. 

The mysterious designs which now are supposed by many to lurk under the phrase ‘‘ Young England,” wil! 
not throw obscurity over the columns of the proposed publication— all will be clear and well defined; while it 
supports our venerable institutions, it will urge the generally acknowledged demands of the present times; while 
it proposes or advocates changes tending to promote the prosperity and happiness of all classes, it will be with the 
sincere desire to impart renewed vigour and strength to those ancient institutions. 

Over the above clause of Her Majesty’s Speech no obscurity hangs—all is clear in that; and to give it full 
effect, it has become necessary to call upon the higher orders of society, at this crisis of the Empire, to give their 
“presence” in the “several districts” of the country; and by their ‘‘example” to inspire loyalty and a moral 
submission to the law ; to inquire diligently and religiously into “the social condition” of all classes, but parti- 
culafly of those of 

“ Homely joys and destiny obscure ;” 
with a resolution to make every sacrifice necessary to introduce the improvements which the present age 
demands; and with the noble design of promoting “the happiness and contentment of her people.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that Her Majesty’s Speech will lead to highly important measures when Parliament 
shall be reassembled; and it is to stimulate the public mind to make the necessary inquiries preparatory to such 
great undertaking—to establish principles—and to embody public opinion, that this Journal is proposed. Its 
columns, therefore, will be open to such ably written papers, and valuable collections of facts, as shall be contri. 
buted from every part of the country, bearing upon the social condition of all classes of the Empire. 

Hostile parties have met on this common and sacred ground: high hopes are raised—they can be blasted only 
by national indifference or inactivity. 

Communications for the Editor, from all who are anxious to co-operate in this design, are requested to be 
addressed to the Publisher, RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington Street. 





The WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


On the 1st of October will be published, the Second Volume of the NEW and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of MR. JAMES’S WORKS, comprising the whole of the celebrated Historical 
Narrative, entitled, 


MARY OF BURGUNDY. 


This new and attractive Series commenced on the Ist of July with THE GIPSY (of which a Second Edition 
has already been required). The future Volumes will be published Quarterly, each containing a complete Work, 
price only 8s.; originally published in 3 vols. at 31s.6d.) The whole of this Edition has been carefully revised by 


the Author; and ‘* is got up in that superior style and ggreeable size of type, &c., which render it fit for every 
age, and for every library.” 


Published by SMITH, ELDER, and CO., LONDON; and may be had of every Bookseller in 
the Kingdom, 





A New Edition, with Illustrations by a and 
Charles Landseer, R.A., royal 8v 


HE ART of DEER- STALKING. 


Illustrated by a Narrative of a few Days’ Sport in the Fo- 


rest of ee 
y WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. F.L 
pur... oF “* Days and Nights of Saimon- “Fisbing. Y 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Edition, enlarged, with Forty-four Woodcuts, and a coloured 
Geological Map of the Brith Islands, fep. 8vo, price 4s. Gd. 


MANUAL of GEOLOGY: with Recapi- 
tulatory Questions on each Chapter. A Glossary and Index, 
By PROFESSOR MACGILLIVRAY, 
Marischal » A \° 


2. MANUAL of BRITISH ORNITHO- 


tag 3 Reese complete, containing Descriptions of all the British Birds. 


By Professor Macom.tivray. 75. 
3. nog ag Sf CUBMISTRY : with Re- 
. D. Hostyx, M.A., Gun. 4s. 6d. 


Q MANUAL “of the STEAM ENGINE; 


By R. D. Hopiyy, M.A, Woodcuts 





Sale’s Koran. 


Ina large volume octavo, closel inted, with t additi 
“La &c. from Savary’s Tikion wive'l 2 cloth, 


” 
’ | ‘HE KORAN; commonly called the Alco- ; 
ran of Moham Translated into English i 

from the Original Arabic; with pare Notes, taken from the | ind’ Plates Ge. 

a wed commentators. To which is prefixed, a Preliminary London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse Square; and sold by Simpkin, 
By GEORGE SALE, Gent. pesca be 

A New Edition, with 4 Memoir of the Translator; and also various 
Read: tas trati 
faim — ve Notes from Savary’s celebrated version of 


London : piliidieeeiaciin in Cheapside; may be procured 
by onder of all tthe Donetiion: = 











Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo, with 44 Etchings, price 24s. cloth, 
OM BURKE of “OURS. 
By HARRY LORREQUER. 
“ One of the most apetiion se ney ce none proceeded from the 
pen of Harry Lorrequer.”—Doncaster Ga: 
Blunt's Reformation in England. Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun., and Co. apuien: Wm, 8. Orr and Co., 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, price 5s. bound in cloth, Sold by all Booksellers. 


SKETCH of the REFORMATION in | —————"—— —_—_—— 
ENGLAND. Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
e Rev. J.J. B: BLUNT, Brizton, Levey, of rendon Terrace, Ca! it 
Fellow. Pst John’s College, Cambridge. New Road, bot ey the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Pa » Stoke Nensington, in the County af Middleses, 
The Seventh Edition, corrected, forming Vol. XXVI. of ** The Brintirs, at th at their Printing ce, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, i# 
Family Library.”’ the City of London 


and by William Armiget Scrippe, of 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and may be pro- Number 13 South Molton Steet, in the Parish of Saint George» 
cured by order of all Booksel ers ; where also may be had, 


over a in the of Middlesex, Publi , at the Literary 
‘ellington Street, Strand, in the precinct 
A Pictorial Catalogue of the Works forming the 
Family Library. 








Garette 

af the Saroy ‘in the ‘Siren, in the said County of Middlesex, on So- 
turday, September 21, 1844. 

Agents Jor New YorkenW iley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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